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Typewriter 


are the product of the second generation of 
Remington genius and workmanship. They 
represent age plus youth; the experience of 
the old combined with the progressiveness of 


the new. 


Sales in 1906 are breaking all 
records for THIRTY YEARS 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE 
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T is a great mistake to take from 

your own vitality what should come 
from a Cake of Sapolio. You furnish 
the judgment and let Sapolio do the 
work. That’s easiest for both. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Just the trip you bave been looking for 


. Via the Great Lakes, Duluth, and the 
Northern Pacific Railway — ticketing arrange- 
ments are especially favorable to tourists. 


. Via Chicago and the Northern Pacific 
Railway westward from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, through a beautiful and interesting sec- 


. Via St. Louis and the Northern Pacific- 
Burlington Route to the Gardiner Gateway, 
official entrance to the ‘‘Wonderland of the 


World.” 


. Or from California, to Portland and east- 
ward from any of the North Pacific Coast 
Cities via the Northern Pacific Railway. 


By way of any of these routes the 
journey is delightful, leading to 
the grandest tourist region in the 
world. 


WONDERLAND 1906 


—-a booklet— tells about the geysers 
and splendid natural phenomena, 
the excellent hotels, the superb 
coaching trip. Full of valuable 
information and sent for six cents. 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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This gentleman— when at home—is a staid 
business man. e works six days (and some- 

times more) per week. But the Call of the Wild 
appeals to him over-poweriugly at least once each 
year. Then he takes his rod and gun, together 
with his vacation trunkful of “ duds’— and the office 
knoweth him no more for two weeks. 

One day he returns, as brown as an Indian, with an 
elastic step and a strange new twinkle in his eye. 


A Trip Worth While 


YOU ought to know all about Colorado, how cheaply 

it is reached, and the best way to get there. We will 

send you our new 80- page illustrated booklet, entitled 
“Under the Turquoise Sky,” giving this information, for 

your name and three two-cent stamps. Remember Rock 
Island as the Colorado line and write to-day for rates, infor- 

mation and the booklet. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
ROCK ISLAND LINES. 
Room 13, La Salle Station, Chicago. 


Rock 
Island 





The Royal Mail Steam Packet Somme 


announce special fwe/ve day excursions from Mew York to Kingston, 
Jamaica, and return, on their well equipped and spacious passenger 
steamers Everything possible will be done for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the passengers, both on the Company’s steamers, and while at 
Kingston. Excursion ticket, including two days’ hotel accommodation, 
will be furnished for $65. For further information or booklet apply to the 


General Freight and Passenger Agents, Sanderson & Son, 22 State St., N. Y. City 
or Foster Debevoise, Passenger Agent, Room 604-5A, Flatiron Building, N. Y. City 
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No other sauce has the rare, 
rich flavor that has made 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


famous the world over. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


























THE POPULAR SINGING BOOK 


Containing the Words and Music of 


162 OLD FAVORITE SONGS 


This song collection should be in every home. Many 
of the old-fashioned songs are included, with enough of 
the modern ones to give a pleasing variety. Good Songs 
create Good Cheer. A few of the Scengs included in the 
book of 162 songs are as follows: 

Home Sweet Home, Star Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, Ca- 
naan, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, Robin Adair, Annie Laurie, When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly, Ben Bolt, Uncle Ned, Rock a Bye 
Baby, Seaside Cottage, Kind Words Can Never Die, Little Butter- 
cup, The Heart Bowed Down, Life on the Ocean Wave, Cclumbia 
Gem of the Ocean, Marseillaise Hymn, Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
Kathleen Mavourneen, Don’t You Go Tommy, Up in a Balloon, 
Ring on Sweet Angelus, Soldier’s Farewell, achccamianess Nancy 
Lee, Man in the Moon, Billy Boy, Belle o’ Baltimore, My Heart 
with Love is Beating, Our Flag is There, My Little Wife and [, 
Over the Garden Wall, Let Me Dream Again, Do They Think of 
Me at Home, When the Band Beg ns to Play, Tho’ Years Have 
Passed, Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town, Good Bye Charlie, I 
Wish You Well, &c., &c. The words and music are given 
with every song. 

We are the exclusive publishers of this book of 162 
songs and in erder to further introduce our publications 
into new homes we will send THE HEARTHSTONE all the 
rest of this year, 1906, for only 15 cents together with a 
copy of the Song Book as described. THE HEARTH- 
STONE is a Bright, Clean, Wholesome and thoroughly 
Readable publication for the Home and Family. There 
is never a dull or useless line ever printed in THE 
HEARTHSTONE and there is no other publication like it. 
You will surely be pleased with it. Only Fifteen Cents 
Teas for the subscription to THE HEARTHSTONE and the 

62 Songs and your money back if you’re not perfectly 
satisfied. Send postage stamps or silver. 
your letter 


THE HEARTHSTONE, 52 Duane St., New York 


Address 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
ING the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. 
: Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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RUNNING | 
WATER’ 


By A.E.W.Mason 


- Author of 
The Four Feathers” 
oto 


2m PICTURES IN COLOR 
The Eruption of Vesuvius 
Fire in San Francisco 

The Debutante" 
Howard Chandler Christy 


GOOD STORIES 








Sth—“And then the justice full of 


wise saws.” 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is used in thous- 
ands of homes as an invigorating and 
healthful table drink. More wholesome 
than tea, coffee orcocoa. An ideal nutrient 
for the infant, the growing child and the 
aged. A refreshing and nutritious lun- 
cheon for every member of the family. 
Prepared by simply stirring in water. 

Pure, rich milk, from oursanitary dairies, 
with the extract of choice malted cereals, 
elaborated to powder form. 

Also in Lunch Tablet form, chocolate 
flavor. A healthful confection for children, 
and a palatable quick lunch for professional 
and business men. At all druggists. 

Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, 
giving valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned, 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 

Montreal, 
Canada. 











England, 

















The BEST 
Short Stories 


OF THE YEAR ARE 
PUBLISHED IN THE 


FICTION 
NUMBER 


(August) 


SCRIBNER 














Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 4% x 
6% inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free at The Kodak City. 


the dealers or by mail. 














A Chance For You: 


To Make Money 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five- 
cent bags of wholesome candy in , 
eight minutes. Figure the profits 
for yourself. The candy sells as 
rapidly as you can hand it out. 
Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, car- 
nivals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds. You can have a pleasant sum- 
mer and clear several Hundred dollars, You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 
nent Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 
Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 
EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 




















Breed squabs to make money. Eat squabs—and 
ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK squabs, which are the 
largest and best. Raised in four weeks, sell 
for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mixing food, no night 
labor, no young to attend. Work for women 
which pays. We were first. 


















Visitors welcome 
at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send 
for our beautifully printed 
and illustrated Free Book, 
‘«How to Make Money with 
Squabs.’"” Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 324 Howard 8t., 
Melrose, Mass. 























10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
déposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a 
pair of tives 
from anyone at any price until you receive 
our latest art catalogues illustrating 
Rem and describing every kind of bicycle, and 
have learned our unheard of prices and 
1B arvelous new offers. 


(i ONE CENT is all it will cost you 





to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free postpaid 


’ by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up Wheels and 





all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T 54, CHICAGO 








DETROIT AUTO-MARINE MOTORS 


SOLD IN THREE MONTHS -WHY? 


NO VALVES -NO SPRINGS SH 
Wanekela cee eke tus 


: NOTHING TO GO WRONG y 
WE ARE BUILDING LIOOOO 
-AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR; 


| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE i7e20 HP - - 
‘DETROIT AUTO-MARINE CO. 95 E.Coxeress St. Detrotr, Mic.) 
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6 HPT Son hy 


S H.-P 
$141.22 \ FS arenes 
ENGINE ONLY Za CRAB CeMel a 9 Nia 























FREE 2" _S/X SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS 








as good on the market. 


No other Shot Gun equals this gun’s record. No gun built, for the money, that 
is as good. $4.00 to $27.00. Hammerless. Every modern improvement. Nothing 
Our catalogue shows a dozen other guns we make, sin- 
/ gle and double barrel, magazine breech loaders, ejectors, etc. Send postal for it today—it’s free. 

UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Manufacturers, 3121 MONROES STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 








GRAY 





Get prices on 
H, P. Bare Engine $h 4-00 i to 24 
will develop 5 p- Engines 





h. 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, Crank 
shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best 
material and workmanship throughout. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gray Motor Co., Dept.29, 


[PATEN ! 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIrENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN &CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Branco OFFice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 























ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 

° EARN $25 to $100 a week. Send for 

free booklet, ‘*C cial Illustrat 

ing’’; tells how we teach illustrating by 

mail, Women succeed as well as men 
The Nationa! Press Association 
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On a Cuban Tobacco Farm 


$300,000,000 a Year 


Spent by Americans 
For Cigars 


Every smoker every time he smokes invests an in- 
stallment on this immense total amount. 








Is this $300,000,000 spent with the proper degree 
of care for the value received? 


The “chance-may-offer’—“hope-I’m-lucky” manner 
of buying cigars has in the past been due to the absence 
of any reliable standard of cigar values Until recently 
all but the highest priced cigars had always been sold 
without any definite assurance as to their quality or 
value and in nearly every case the responsibility of 
the retail dealer for the cigars he sold has been very 
undependable. 


The smoker of medium priced cigars has been ~ 
at the mercy of thousands of brand names, plenty 
of them merely stock labels that left room for 
plain robbery. Cigars worth $10 to $15 a 
1000 have sold for 5c each—generally to the 
manufacturer’s profit. The dealer has been 
deceived fully as much as the public. 


Insures 
Honest 


Five years ago the dealer could offer the 
public no definite, reliable assurance of the quality of 
the cigars he sold—and the smokers of medium priced 
cigars could not prevent these impositions. 


Today conditions are changed. In the past few 
years cigar quality has been immeasurably improved— 
and the new standard of quality—rea/, tangible cigar value 
—is distinguished by a simple mark—the “A” (Triangle 
A) mark of merit. 

The American Cigar Company follows a certain well- 
defined policy to support a certain well-defined theory. 
That theory is that the surest foundation for a perma- 
nent business success is square-dealing with both the 


- trade and the public. 


This policy has been consistently and conscientiously 
followed as a fundamental principle and every effort 
made toward improving cigar quality and lowering 
cigar cost to the public. 
bE 
Scene in an American Cigar Co. Stemmery 

AA 
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How You Can Get Honest 
Value For Every Cent 


You Spend 


The American Cigar Company claims your patronage 
entirely on the merit that is in the cigars which it manu- 
factures. It offers better cigar values than are obtained 
from any other manufacturer on the Continent. 

The American Cigar Company produces a great many 
classes of cigars, of characteristics varied to suit every whim 
and variety of public taste. No one brand will suit all 
smokers, nor is any one man sure to be suited with any 
one brand for any considerable time. 

What you want is a guarantee that covers a lot of 
brands, of different characteristics, so that you may make 
a selection in the comfortable assurance that whatever 
cigar suits your taste it will be the best value your 

money can buy and always uniform in quality as 
4 long as you smoke it. 

e, _So the American Cigar Company has estab- 
*€ lished a distinctive mark of merit—a reliable 
standard of cigar qualities—this “A” (Tri- 

angle A) mark of merit. Fundamentally this 

merit mark stands for honest cigar value in 

whatever cigar you buy, wherever you buy it. 

The object of the American Cigar Company is 

to make good cigars and keep them good. We expect 

the public to buy Triangle A brands for one reason only 

—and that is because they represent the best values and 
the best quality in the stores. 

Among the brands distinguished by the “A” (Triangle 
A) guarantee of honest cigar values are the following: 

The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. 
Childs (Cabinets), Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s 
New Tariff, Cubanola. The Continental, Chancellor, 
Caswell Club. The Unico, Benefactor, Captain Marryat, 
Roxboro, General Braddock, Orlando. Also the Palma 
De Cuba and Isle of Pines. 

Smoke any one in critical comparison with the best 
cigar you know at the same price and prove to your 
own satisfaction that the “A” (Triangle A) merit mark 
does really mean better cigars for you if you look for it 
every time you buy. 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY 


Cigar 
Values 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


PAINTED BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
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VERY VOTER SHOULD KNOW the record of his Senators 


and Congressman on the most significant measures of 


each session. Of a legislator’s moral texture the most 

unmixed test was probably the Pure Food bill. A handful 

of men could be found who would vote against it on 
doctrines of State sovereignty, but in almost every case a vote 
in the negative was cast for a specific money interest against the 
people’s health. A vote against the bill to save Niagara might 
spring from utter callousness to beauty, but was far more likely 
to exhibit the persuasive power of goid. A few men were doubt- 
less found in the affirmative on the mileage grab because they 
believed they were underpaid and could rightly seize every ob- 
tainable perquisite, but the moral delicaey of such a 
soul seems insufficient ‘to designate him as one of the 
people’s ideal legislators, and the short of it is that 
his desire for money was his controlling impulse. In the great 
fight on the railway bill a number of men of fearlessness and 
ideals voted in the negative, as did other men in whom only 
the railroad interests spoke. As some of the most strengthening 
amendments were introduced by Senators with railroad affilia- 
tions, this bill showed that popular opinion may terrorize even 
a member of the Senate. Any voter of average comprehension, 
by studying the record on these four bills, should be able to 
form an estimate of his representatives at Washington. Un- 
happily the Philippine Tariff bill never reached a vote. Those 
who strangled it in committee should at the first opportunity be 
sent to private life. 


F THE PRESIDENT WISHES after 1908 to be Senator from 

New York, it is hardly conceivable that his ambition should 
be thwarted. A man who as Chief Executive has acquitted him- 
seif so-formidably and well, and sustained such measureless 
popularity, could hardly be turned aside by the bosses or the 
Legislature of a single State. Although Mr. RooseEve ct's feelings 
are hostile to this paper, our own are very appreciative of him. 
His record in office has been one of brilliant and 
valuable success. The best measures which have 
passed have received their momentum largely from his 
energy. Some of the most needed measures which have failed 
have been supported enthusiastically by him. When his _ presi- 
dential activities are at least temporarily ended in 1908, it would 
be a stroke of fortune for the country to have so able, ex- 
perienced, and representative a citizen stand in the Senate for 
that State whose greatness to-day is represented by CHAUNCEY 
M. Depew and Tuomas Couiier PLatrT. 


OR AN INSURANCE COMPANY which is solvent to refuse 

arbitrarily to pay more than seventy-five cents on the dollar 
of the amount which is justly due to the owners of burned: prop- 
erty in San Francisco, is wholly contemptible from an ethical 
point of view, and so criminally wrong from a legal standpoint 
that one can not conceive the courts will, in the long run, per- 
mit it. Nevertheless, there are two sides to the insurance situ- 
ation in San Francisco; and.in the journalistic lynching which is 
being vis'ted indiscriminately upon the fire insurance companies 
doing business in that city, there. is much danger of individual 
injustice. San Francisco has suffered a great calamity, and quite 
naturally wishes to lift the burden of that calamity from its own 
shoulders and place it on the insurance companies 
This is quite proper, for it is the business of insur- 
ance companies to shoulder calamities. But it should 
be borne in mind that during the last six months the fire losses 
in the United States and Canada have been $367,000,000 as com- 
pared with only $93,000,000 in the corresponding months of 1905. 
The Poligy-Holders’ Protective League will act as a body in deal- 
ing with the insurance companies, and will have the double use- 
fulness ‘of protecting the small policy-holder from being bulldozed 
into accepting less than is his right, and at the same time exer- 
cising in a large way that patience and forbearance which the 
situation demands and which is absolutely necessary to save some 
companies from being plunged into bankruptcy with results dis- 
astrous -alike to the companies and to San Francisco. 


FRANCISCO 


MAN OF LEADING among the magazine writers expressed 
the other day a gloomy conviction that, as combinations were 


made every year in new businesses, combined capital would one 
6 

















day be able to ruin any periodical which spoke without fear, and 
honest critics would then have no forum but the platform and the 
pamphlet. He had been looking over the comments in _ the 
newspapers through the country about the changes on ‘*McClure’s 
Magazine,’’ and found them nearly all eagerly assailing the 
writers who had left. A Chicago politician and journalist, who 
was in New York just before this.secession, heard about it and 
was told of the real reasons. ‘‘They do not matter,’’ he said. 
‘“The papers will attribute it to the ‘muck-rake.’’’ And they 
did. The President in his muck-rake speech again showed his 
brilliant instinct for the psychological instant. What 
reaction there is in the people against the literature of 
reform is due, we believe, much less to the power 
of money concentrated on the newspapers, although that must 
be: estimated also, than to certain exaggerations in the press 
itself and to the love of variety which characterizes our public. 
It won’t eat the same dish each day. But, while indulging its 
moods and even responding to the strong and: clever forces that 
are’ brought to bear upon it, it has. been taught much that can 
not be untaught, and it will demand of those who enjoy its 
privileges more than it ever has before. Attempts to impede 
this rising standard will, we believe, ultimately prove boomerangs 
to those who make the effort. 


HE SOCIALISTS IN CONVENTION in Idaho passed a reso- 

‘lutioh declaring their belief in the innocence of Moyer, 
Haywoop, and PeETTiBponE, charged with the murder of former 
Governor STEUNENBERG. As they don’t know whether these men 
are innocent or. not, and only know that they are Socialists, they 
would do better to wish for a fair trial and not turn what ought 
to be a simple matter of evidence into a party issue. Joun M. 
MaRTIN, nominating Haywoop for Governor of Colorado, is re- 
ported to have concluded his address with the following gentle 
observation: ‘‘And if they refuse to release him we may feel 
impelled to march to Idaho and to take our chief executive by 
force, if necessary, out of the teeth of the dogs of 
capital and carry him in triumph to our Statehouse.”’ 
In a country like ours such words are as silly as they 
are disgusting. A few weeks ago many members of the House- 
smiths’ and Bridgemen’s Structural Ironworkers Union, formerly 
conducted by Mr. Sam Parks, entertained themselves by com- 
mitting murder in one of the most public portions of New York. 
Presumably several men who actually did the killing will pay 
the penalty. As by the law of New York no one can be con- 
victed on the unsupported testimony of any number of accom- 
plices, there will probably be no effort to go beyond these men. 
Nothing would do more for the cause of labor in the eyes 
of impartial citizens than the expulsion from the Federation of a 
union whose record is so black. 


VIOLEN 


FFORTS FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP are a logical step in 
Mr. Hearst’s struggle for every kind of. power. ‘That he 
should wish to get hold of any high office within his grasp is 
natural, but that an intelligent people should select him as head 
of a State is not so easy to conceive. Of all men now in the 
public eye none could be found more essentially the demagogue. 


“On the summit see, 
The seals of office glitter in his eyes; 
He climbs, he pants, he grasps them.’’ 


He tried for the Presidency, then the Mayoralty, and now the 
Governorship, and his political ambitions have made his journalism 
even worse than it would be made by his mere desire for the 
noisiest newspaper reverberation. It has made it worse, because 
it has introduced personal wire-pulling as a motive into all his 
judgments of public men. He will praise Ope. if he sees the 
probability of an alliance. He will attack Grout or 
not according to the kaleidoscope of politics. His 
treatment of Tammany leaders will be determined by 
their views of some candidacy of his. He will attack independent 
nominees for judgeships because he has reasons for wishing nomi- 
nations made by his organization. His boot-licking of every labor 
union, under every circumstance, is less for journalistic gain than 
for strengthening his political position. For office he has no 
single qualification, unless it be the leadership in_ reckless, 
scandalous, and mendacious publication. 
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ge EDISON COMPANY reduced the price of electricity in 


Boston, July 1, from 18.2 cents to 15 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, a maximum reduction of 17.5 per cent, the reduction affect- 
ing about fourteen thousand customers in Boston and its vicinity. 
The Boston Consolidated Gas Company on the same date, acting 
on the sliding scale introduced through the energy and _ intelli- 
gence of the Public Franchise League in its three years’ fight, 
reduced the price to 85 cents, a drop of 15 per cent, and a 
direct saving to the public for the coming year of $562,500. 


The gas company, under its present exceptionally 
cesT liberal-minded management, accepts’ enthusiastically 
the sliding scale and speaks of itself as in part- 


nership with the public, by which the gain of either, under 
the new law, means the gain of each. Unusual, indeed, is it 
for a corporation to state in an advertisement that the ‘‘imme- 
diate effect’’ of a drastic law made for its regulation ‘‘is another 
reduction in the price of gas.’’ Other towns and other public- 
service corporations may well take notice, for both may learn 
much from the Boston gas settlement about the right spirit in 
which to work out some of our widespread difficulties, without 
rancor, sound, and fury. 


MPROVEMENT FROM WITHIN is always more encouraging 

than enforced reform. A few patent medicines are pointing 
out, by example, the fact that there is a legitimate method of 
carrying on a legitimate business in their field. Syrup of Figs, 
one of the many laxatives on the market, brings this to mind 
in a request that we set them right before the public, on the 
ground that they are doing business in a strictly fair and hon- 
orable way, and do not merit our former criticism, that they 
pretend to manufacture a fig syrup, whereas their article is in 
reality a preparation of senna. ‘They also call our attention to 
the fact that before our criticism appeared they had begun to 
give up the old style of exploitation, and that their advertise- 
ments now plainly state the truth, that the fig ingredient is not 
the laxative agent, but merely a flavoring. With the merits of 
Syrup of Figs we have no concern. For aught we 
know its medicinal properties may be no better or 
no worse than or no different from those of Cascarets, 
Carter’s Pills, or any one of a hundred of this class. But a 
consideration of its recent advertising methods seems to place 
it on a different standard from the other widely exploited laxa- 
tives. It does not claim to cure any disease or ailment. It does 
not seek, so far as we have examined its advertisements, to 
lure the public to a steady and debilitating habit. We are un- 
shaken in our belief ,that its former advertising was deceptive; 
that the trade name, Syrup of Figs, unqualified by any explana- 
tion, is calculated to fool the public. Therefore, this is not in 
any sense a retraction, a recantation, or an apology. It is simply 
recognition, by a specific instance, of a reform which, we hope- 
fully believe, is slowly spreading among such proprietaries as 
have in themselves, when honestly advertised, a legitimate value 
and use for the public. 


HARKS FOLLOW in the wake of every righteous public sen- 

timent. From Syracuse comes one, NEAL, who sees a chance 
for himself in the popular revolt against fraudulent patent medi- 
cines. ‘‘The American people have gone pill-crazy,’’ he cries 
in his circular, and then splurges forth in flamboyant advertise- 
ments: ‘“‘I Stop Pain in Two Minutes,’’ claiming to cure dys- 
pepsia and stomach ulcers, drive away insomnia, melancholy, and 
nervousness, and relieve cancer and consumption. By what 
agency are these wonders wrought? Magic? Medicine? Not at 
all. A biscuit. NEaAL’s own invention. ‘‘I’m a chemist and a 
scientist, an author and an _ ex-college professor; I 
have studied medicine and am supposed to know a 
thing or two,’’ he modestly announces. Inquiry as 
to what he is author of, whereon rest his claims to the titles 
of chemist and scientist, what college curriculum profited by 
his pedagogic wisdom, and by virtue of what diploma he is 
‘“‘supposed to know a thing or two’’ about medicine, elicits a 
dignified reply to the effect that he never answers ungentlemanly 
letters. The rebuke is somewhat tempered by the enclosure of his 
publication, ‘*‘The Strenuous Life,’’ which informs us that the 
Neal biscuit is a combination of fruits and vegetables ‘‘condensed 


and compressed under seven thousand 
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pounds pressure’’; also 


























that it ‘“‘stops the sharp pangs of indigestion in two minutes by 
the watch.’’ ‘‘Eat Neal’s Biscuit,’’ so runs the exhortation, 
‘‘then eat when you please, what you please, and as much as 
you please.’’ This is what we’ve been looking for. Mince pie 
at midnight loses its terrors. The baby need no longer be with- 
held from the appetizing pin, nor the hen hesitate to engage 
the resentful wasp. Neal’s biscuit makes it all right. Now will 
some one kindly form a committee to put the matter to final 
proof, thus: Let NeEat eat his biscuit, then follow it up with a 
can of embalmed beef, a cold Welsh rarebit, a bottle of Peruna, 
two pounds of brass-headed tacks, and a large box of sulphur 
matches. We’re sure the results would prove interesting, and 
we hope they’d prove valuable. 


PrREE ADVICE to young artists is the purpose of this para- 
graph. No sooner does some illustrator make a success than 
hundreds of imitative minds imagine the road to success is in fol- 
lowing slavishly his style. Some, to be sure, do manage to dis- 
cover a salary by this path, as witness the peculiarly simian 
mimicry of Gipson by R. M. Crossy, and several others, slightly 
less servile in degree; but, apart from any question 
of whether success at such a price is worth the hav- 
ing, the monkey method succeeds but 
in the money sense. 


seldom even 

In every case where an illustrator has 
gained honor, and in most cases where he is paid good prices 
for his work, he has struck out sincerely something from within 
himself. Any competent editor, when a note of true personality 
meets his eye, feels the keenest pleasure which his occupation 
gives, and nothing strikes him with a duller thud than the barren 
spirit that seeks in imitation a worthless gain. 


L faa ABOUT FASHIONS in these pages is indulged in sparsely 
and with much timorous fear of ridicule, but some aspects of 
attire interest us so violently as to dissipate the better part of 
valor and lead us in where angels fear to tread. The princess 
gown, then, we boldly state, being now in vogue, has brought 
in its wake a new form of corset, rampant abroad, and threat- 
ening these shores for the autumn trade. Waists this year are 
small and round, and the effort thus to cut them and 
keep the princess style has summoned into existence 
a whalebone garment reaching from the shoulders to 
below the knees. This ‘“‘petticoat corset,’’ as it is called, and 
its threatened epidemic on this side, may revive the never-ceasing 
and always-failing battle against the cage of steel and bone. 
Abandoned for a short time early in the nineteenth century, it 
has otherwise held its own against every onslaught of medicine 
and art. Possibly it is direct in consequence from the fatal 
apple and will last until Arcadia is again on earth. 


A SIO ATTACK upon our praise of croquet and its revival 
comes from the town of Akron, in Ohio. 
concludes the critic, mar the game. ‘‘In my long and varied 
experience,’’ says he, ‘‘I have found no game equal to croquet 
in breeding petty animosity, and even hatred. One opponent is 
privileged to interfere with the well-laid plans of another, when 
simple courtesy would allow the ball to lie in its favorable posi- 
tion. Then there are no settled rules, and therefore much un- 
necessary hard feeling. In pushing this game to the front, 
therefore, you have assumed a tremendous responsibility, and 
to my mind the only way is for you to promulgate an authori- 
tative and elaborate set of rules, and preach whatever joy may 
exist in the theory of retaliation.’’ The responsibility, 
were it needed, would be jauntily assumed, but the 
rules have in recent years become more distinctly 
established, and tournaments are not only frequent occurrences in 
Great Britain, but draw large crowds. As to the other point, the 
person whose moral balance is permanently and hopelessly upset 
by croquet would be unlikely to become under any circumstances 
much of a shining beacon for the population. In the young this 
game starts the temper, but, on the whole, like life itself, exer- 
cises the character without overstraining it, and ‘‘this world is 
a place not of rest but of discipline.”*” Disrae.ti said of WEL- 
LINGTON that it was his sublime self-control alone that regulated 
his lofty fate. WerLLINGTON received his discipline amid the roar 
and smoke of war, but may not others become WELLINGTONS by 
the assiduous cultivation of croquet? 
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YORK SEEN FROM A BALLOON 


Photographs by James H. Hare. Copyright 190 by P. F. Collier & Son. See pages 12 and 13 





The lower end of Manhattan Island photographed from a height of about 800 feet. Battery Park with the elevated railroad winding through it occupies most of the 
left lower portion of the picture; the small park slightly above it is Bowling Green with the new Custom House facing it. The little dark spot to the right is 
Corlears Hook Park. The blurs around the corners of the pictures are due to the action of the salt water when the plates fell into Long Island Sound 








Directly above the Brooklyn Bridge. To the right of the pier are the Roosevelt Street Ferry slips; to the left, the first long wharf is that of the New Haven 
boats, with the ‘‘C. H. Northam’’ lying alongside; the dark rectangle farther on is Fulton Market, and beyond this are the Fulton Ferry slips. The 
comet-like streak across the right half of the plate was caused by a dangling rope. This picture was taken at an altitude of about 1000 feet 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


FTER approving one bill, appropriating $7,500,000 for famine relief, the 
- Czar dissolved the Russian Duma on the night of July 21. This poured 
oil on a revolutionary movement already blazing into civil war. @ The 
Mutual Life’s management has attempted to raid the policy-holdéts” committee 
by nominating some of its members for trustees without their consent. @Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has resolved to enforce the requirements of the eight-hour law 
upon Government contractors. @Secretary Taft has apportioned the supply of 
Niagara water for power purposes under the recent act of Congress. @ The 
general Congress of Socialist Interparliamentary Committees opened at London, 
July 17, with J. Keir Hardie, M. P., as president. @The sarcophagus of Charle- 
magne at Aachen, first opened in the year rooo by the Emperor Otto III, was 
opened again on July 17 in the presence of Emperor William, and the relics 
contained in it, including robes of the tenth and twelfth centuries, were found 
in good condition. @ King Edward has declined the invitation of the Canadian 
Parliament to visit the Dominion, on the ground that acceptance would make 


it. necessary to accept similar invitations from other parts of the empire, and 
that his responsibilities would prevent his absence from Great Britain for any 
length of time. @ The cruiser ‘“‘Charleston,”’ with Secretary Root’s party on board, 
arfived at Para, Brazil, July 17. “(The Wellman Arctic expedition reached its 
base on Dane’s Island, Spitzbergen, the ill-fated Andree’s starting point, on 
July 9. @ Lady Curzon, wife of the former Viceroy of India, died in London 
on the 18th. @ Germany has adopted new inspection rules which are expected 
practically to bar imports of American meat. @ The campaign against dear ice 
in the United States has become almost a national uprising. @It has been 
decided by the Attorney-General that the capital of Alaska has been moved 
from Sitka to Juneau owing to the action of the Governor in establishing him- 
self at the latter place. @Major Dreyfus and Brigadier-General Picquart 
have been welcomed by officers of the French army on their return to 
service. @The warring Central American republics signed a treaty of 
peace at sea, July 20. @ The first Panama Canal loan was floated July 20 











THE COLLAPSING CZARDOM 








HE Russian revolution, which in the opinion 
of M. Leroy-Beaulieu may drag on in varying 
phases for ten or twenty years, has been 

making rapid progress of late toward general social 
and political disintegration. The age-long apathy 
of the peasants has been broken up, and a wild 
unrest is spreading throughout the empire. In 
Southern Russia a rising began in the middle of 
July which soon spread over the entire province of 
Voronezh and carried destruction into other prov- 
inces. Bands of peasants marched about the coun- 
try, systematically burning one estate after another, 
their numbers swelling at every step. Attempts to 
suppress the rising by military force failed. Halfa 
dozen provinces were soon in a state of partial or 
total anarchy, and the landlords abandoned their 
homes and fled to the cities. In 
Poland the Government liquor 
shops were reguiarly plundered. 


reached by the selection of a ministry from among 
the moderate members of Parliament, but the re- 
actionaries again got control of the shuffling Czar, 
and he determined to yield nothing except under 
compulsion. An ominous symptom of the decay 
of imperial power was the drift of the Upper House, 
or Council of the Empire, into accord with the 
Lower. The Council of the Empire had been re- 
modeled for the express purpose of thwarting the 
Duma. Half its members were appointed directly 
by the Crown; the other half were elected by vari- 
ous corporations, including the Synod of the Ortho- 
dox Church, the organized nobility, the commercial 
exchanges, the Academy of Sciences, and the Uni- 
versities. Such.a body, it was thought, would be 
a very citadel of conservatism, and to make it most 


effective as a bulwark of the imperial authority, it 
was vested with equal legislative powers with the 
Duma and an absolute veto on all the acts of the 
Lower House. Yet the spirit of progress pene- 
trated even the Council, and it showed more and 
more a disposition to follow the Duma’s lead. 

A proposed address appealing from the Govern- 
ment to the people was softened by the cautious 
Parliamentary majority into one begging the peopie 
to have patience. But even this mild action was 
sufficient excuse for the reactionaries who had been 
wanting nothing but a pretext to destroy Russia’s 
budding sprouts of constitutional government. On 
the night of July 21 the Czar issued a proclamation 
dissolving the Duma, expressing his ‘‘cruel disap- 
pointment’’ that its members had failed to meet his 
hopes of ‘‘productive legisla- 
tion’’ but instead had ‘‘strayed 





Prince Orloff’s vast estate at 
Padi was ravaged, but the 
Prince’s men succeeded in driv- 
ing the horses of the famous 
Orloff stud to the steppe. At 
Tula the workmen in the Gov- 
ernment cartridge factory joined 
the armed peasants and the fac- 
tory was closed. The climax 
was reached at Syzran, in the 
province of Samara, where the 
whole town of thirty-five thou- 
sand people was set on fire and 
the surviviny inhabitants fled 
to fields and neighboring cities. 
The Government put a number 
of military trains with steel blinds 
n service on the Southern Rail- 
road, in anticipation of a strike 
of railroad employees, 

While the bonds of society 
were thus dissolving in the 
country, the duel between the 
Government and the Duma con- 
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into a field beyond their com- 
petence,’’ promised to summon 
a new Parliament on March 5, 
1907, and encouraged the peas- 
ants with hopes of new allot- 
ments of land. Preparations for 
this stroke had been made by 
pouring sixty thousand troops 
into St. Petersburg, which was 
practically placed under martial 
law, but about half the members 
of the Duma met at once at Viborg 
in defiance of the Czar’s orders 

and issued an address protesting 
e | ‘Vebtinamanectnn et against the illegal dissolution of 
Ys | Parliament and calling upon the 
TP Gy .CLASON Pain people to refuse to pay taxes, to 
; recruit the army, or to recognize 
: the issue of a Government loan. 
Even without the armed revolu- 
tion which it foreshadowed, this 
was a deadly blow at the Govern- 
ment, striking it in its weakest 
point—its credit. This makes 
it practically impossible for the 
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tinued at the capital. There 
seemed a fair prospect for a time 


that a compromise might be 
1” 


THE END OF AN EVENTFUL VOYAGE IN THE AIR 


The balloon from which the photographs in this number of Collier's were taken after its collision with the sloop ‘Adeline’ 


Czar to raise a dollar in the 
foreign markets by any new 
issue of promises to pay. 
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CANNERS SCORE ONE 











FTER enjoying all the satisfaction to be gained 
from the contemplation of American deprav- 
ity in the meat business, it has occurred to 

some of the English authorities to find out for 
themselves just how bad things are. They have 
analyzed samples of canned goods, both colonial 
and foreign, and find the results surprising. Of 
course, the analyses do not show just the amount 
of soap used by the packing-house employees in 
Chicago, but as far as dirt in large visible chunks 
is concerned the investigators report that it is not 
in evidence. Of fourteen samples of American 
canned goods bought in the poorest parts of Wands- 
worth the contents of every can were sound, ‘‘and 
in no case were preservatives or other coloring 
matter detected.’’ Similar results were obtained in 
other poor quarters of London. The few cases in 
which preservatives were found were about equally 
divided between colonial and American goods. 
Where the quality of the meat was not what it 
should be, the fault, as a rule, was found to be 
with the English retailers in keeping their stock on 
their shelves too long. 
This, by the way, would 
have been an interest- 
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the charge that the ice dealers there are in an 
illegal combination to raise the price. In Provi- 
dence, where the rates have been doubled, the 
Board of Trade and the State Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Statistics have begun an investigation. In 
St. Louis the Circuit Attorney has filed suits against 
two combining ice companies for $142,800 penalties 
and the forfeiture of their charters. 

But while all this gives the public a spiritual 
satisfaction that compensates to some extent for 
material discomfort, it does not as a rule directly 
reduce the price of ice. It did have that effect, 
indeed, at Toledo, but at Schenectady the results 
were just the opposite. There the dealers threat- 
ened to deprive the people of ice altogether unless 
the prosecutions were dropped. Hence a new and 
more direct plan of dealing with the situation has 
leaped into popularity. In a number of towns 
plans have been launched for procuring supplies of 
ice independently of the dealers. At Mount Ver- 
non, New York, the Mayor has organized a co- 
operative company, and let a contract for a plant 
which is to furnish artificial ice to the stockholders 
at cost. At Yonkers the Mayor has arranged to 
have natural ice cut next winter from a large reser- 
voir of spring water owned by the city. That will 
not help this summer’s pinch, but it will give the 








MORE LAW REVIVAL 











RGANIZED labor has won a notable Victory 
in securing from the Administration an order 
requiring the strict enforcement of the Eight 

Hour law. Although this law was passed in Igo2, 
the contractors for Government work have paid 
little attention to it. They have habitually worked 
their men ten or twelve hours a day, and, as they 
allege, have made their bids on that basis, so that 
if the law is enforced Congress will have to raise 
its appropriations twenty or twenty-five per cent, 
The boasted cheapness of private construction in 
the case of the battleship ZLouzstana as compared 
with the cost of building the Connecticut in a navy 
yard was due to the fact that the Louisiana was 
built on a ten-hour basis. Thousands of men 
throughout the country are now working on Goy- 
ernment contracts for Jonger hours than the law 
allows. 

Under the law eight hours constitute a day’s 
work for all laborers and mechanics employed 
by the United States, or by contractors on pub- 
lic works, and it is forbidden to require more 
in any one calendar 
day except in cases of 





ing piece of evidence to 
bring up in Congress 
when the packers were 
successfully opposing 
the requirement of dat- 
ing their cans on the 
ground that canned meat 
ten years old was just as 
good as on the day it 
was put up. On July 
Ig some London con- 
tractors for supplies for 
the British army who 
prepared their own 
canned meat and chick- 
en were fined for pre- 
serving their goods with 
boracic acid. 

While the American 
packers have been en- 
joying a bit of London 
balm abroad, they have 
had some additional com- 
fortat home. The mem- 
bers of the Executive 








** extraordinary emer- 
gency."’ Apparently all 
the operations of the 
Government contractors 
have been cases of ex- 
traordinary emergency, 
_ although the fact has 
not been evident in the 
time it has taken to 
carry out the contracts, 
The labor unions have 
protested against the 
habitual violation of this 
law, and the President 
directed Labor Commis- 
sioner Neill to investi- 
gate specific cases which 
they cited. His report 
enabled Secretary Taft 
to recommend an order 
directing the Secretaries 
of War, the Navy, and 
the Treasury to see 
that the contractors em- 
ployed by their depart- 








Committee of the Na- 
tional 
cers’ Association of the 

United States, in session 

at Chicago, announced, 

on July 19, that they had always found the pack- 
ing-house products they, handled to be clean, 
wholesome, and up to standard grade, many of 
them adding that they had never had any com- 
plaints from their:customers with regard to such 
goods. And Secretary Wilson says the plants 
have been growing better every day. 





THE ICE WAR 











HERE have been all kinds of revolutions in 
Europe, but it is hard to imagine a European 
people rising in its might to keep down the 

price of ice. That shows how different Americans 
are in some respects from foreigners. It has been 
doubted whether the people of the United States 
still retained the capacity for moral indignation, but 
this apparently chilling subject has developed a 
degree of moral heat hardly to be matched by any- 
thing but a religious revival. 

The trouble started when it was shown in Toledo 
that icemen could be sent to jail. That plan 
spread at once to a dozen other communities. 
Thirteen ice trust conspirators were indicted in 
Philadelphia. Indictments were found against the 
officers of the companies supplying Washington. 
Prosecutions were begun at Indianapolis and 
Schenectady. The State of Arkansas brought suits 
by its Attorney-General. The Board of Aldermen 
of New York City urged District-Attorney Jerome 
to take similar action there. In Boston the ener- 
getic District-Attorney Moran has begun to probe 


Wholesale Gro- A 


CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE BRITISH NAVAL MANEUVERS 


Battleships fighting off an attack of a flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers 


citizens the pleasures of hope. At Paterson the 
Mayor and the butchers have joined in obtaining 
ice from independent sources at a distance. At 
Detroit the Mayor has planned a municipal ice sup- 
ply, to be kept up by using the Park Commis- 
sioners’ men, who usually have little to do in the 
winter, in cutting and storing ice when the next 
freeze comes. 

The icemen protest that they are making no profit 
even at present prices. They say that last winter 
was so abnormally warm that there is an actual ice 
famine, and that consumers may think themselves 
lucky if they are not paying a dollar a hundred, be- 
fore the end of August. Per contra, figures are 
produced to show that artificial ice can be made in 
small quantities and sold at a profit at less than 
twenty cents a hundred. One of the chief griev- 
ances of the consumers has been that the nominal 
price, exorbitant as that is, does not represent the 
real payments, but that the iceman rakes off another 
profit by short weights. This is indignantly denied 
by the officials of the American Ice Company, who 
say that they would willingly prosecute any driver 
caught cheating in that way. The force of this 
denial was a little impaired when the Weights and 
Measures inspectors in New York seized seventy- 
eight short-weight scales from ice wagons, some 
belonging to independent dealers and some to the 
trust. The deficiencies in these scales ranged as 
high as from twenty to forty pounds in the hun- 
dred. Buta housewife needs no inspector to tell 
her she is getting short weight when her ice box, 
which formerly would just comfortably hold a fifty- 
pound lump, now holds the lump with room for a 


couple of bottles of milk at each end and a roast 
on top. 


ments obeyed the law, 
and to instruct their 
subordinates to report 
all violations with a view 
to prosecution. 

Secretaries Taft and 
Bonaparte immediately issued the required orders, 
and notified their subordinates that when a con- 
tractor on Government work attempted to break 
the law his employees could secure prompt redress 
by simply bringing the facts to the attention of the 
official in charge. The only question now relates 
to the definition of public works. 





TROLLEY BUTCHERY 











GRAVER national scandal than the prevalent 
A carelessness in the matter of financial morals 
is the American disregard for human life. A 
typical example of this murderous laxity is afforded 
by the annual report of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company to the New York State Railroad Com- 
missioners. It appears that one hundred and 
eleven persons were killed by the cars of that 
corporation in the year ending June 30, 1906. 
This is equal to the entire number of deaths from 
all causes in a town of six thousand people. In- 
stead of expressing horror at this ghastly record of 
slaughter the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
actually congratulates itself upon the fact that its 
death roll is no greater. It calls attention proudly 
to figures which show that this year’s homicides 
are not exceptional, but only its normal record. 
Last year, for instance, the company killed ninety- 
six people, or about one to every four million 
passengers carried. This year it has killed a hun- 


dred and eleven, but the number of passengers 
carried has increased, so that the proportion of 
0 
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LEADERS OF A POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


IN A CORPORATION-RIDDEN STATE 


Representatives of the Colby movement in New Jersey who met in convention at Newark and formed the “ Republican State League for Equal Taxation and Limited Franchises” 


killings remains about the same. At that rate every 
$200,000 taken in in fares costs a life. 

When it is remembered that Brooklyn is only 
one borough of a single city, and that trolley cars 
are killing people all over the country, the signifi- 
cance of one hundred and eleven fatalities in one 
year on the Brooklyn lines becomes apparent. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that a family living 
on the route of a Brooklyn trolley line has no more 
security for the lives of its children than it would 
have had fifty years ago in a frontier cabin among 
hostile Indians. Yet the American people do noth- 
ing to stop a slaughter exceeding all their losses 
in foreign and Indian wars in the last half century. 
And trolley butchery is only one item in our bloody 
account. Our steam railroads are killing ten thou- 
sand people a year, most of them unnecessarily; 
defective buildings murder their hundreds, and from 
time to time an Iroquois Theatre or Slocum disaster 
forces upon the public mind conditions that pass 
unnoticed when they do their deadly work at retail 
instead of at wholesale. When a corporation in a 
single town can plume itself upon its moderation 
in killing only a hundred and eleven people ina 
year, there is likely to be a broad field for reform. 





OUR GROWING TRADE 











HE fiscal year 1906 has been one of unequaled 
trade expansion for the United States. The 
returns show that the imports of merchandise 

for the twelve months ending with June 30 
amounted to $1,226,615,379 and the exports to 
$1,743,763,012. The total volume of trade was 
$2,970,378,991, falling short of three billions by 
less than $30,000,000. The position of this coun- 
try as the first exporting nation of the world seems 
to be thoroughly established. The domestic ex- 
ports of the United States, amounting to $1,717,- 
859,395 in 1906, exceed the domestic exports of 
Great Britain in 1905 by about $70,000,000. They 
have increased in the past year by over $226,000,- 
coo. Of course the total foreign commerce of the 
United States is still far behind that of Great 
Britain, since the British imports are more than 
double the American imports. 

In the past fiscal year our excess of exports over 
imports amounted to $517,148,233—the greatest 
excess we have had in the past five years. On its 
face this ought to represent a considerable margin 
for paying off debts or for making investments 
abroad. But there are several offsets that make it 
doubtful whether we really have any substantial 
balance at all. The expenditures of our tourists 
abroad, estimated many years ago at $100,000,000 
a year, have now been put as high as $400,000, 000. 
We pay enormous amounts to foreign ship-owners 
for freight both ways. Still another invisible but 
powerful influence is the annoying habit developed 
by foreign financiers of buying our stocks from us 
when they are cheap and selling them back to us 
when they are dear. On the whole even a “‘favor- 
able balance’’ of half a billion a year is none too 


large to take care of our obligations to foreigners. 
1 





LINING FOR BATTLE 











HE tremendous work of copying the names of 

1,800,000 policy-holders in the Mutual and 

New York Life Insurance Companies was 
begun by the International Policy-holders’ Com- 
mittee on July 18, the first day on which the lists 
were opened under the law. The _ 1,800,000 
policies are held by only about 1,200,000 indi- 
viduals, but to avoid any possibility of missing 
anybody the committee resolved to stand the ex- 
pense of copying every name wherever it appeared 
and sending out literature as if all the names 
represented different people. Owing to the ob- 
stacles put in the way of the work by the manage- 
ments of the companies it was necessarv to employ 
nearly two hundred copyists. 

A singular development occurred when the 
Mutual’s regular ticket was named, at the latest 
possible date. It was found that four members of 
the International Policy-holders’ Committee had 
been nominated without their knowledge or con- 
sent. Each of the four refused by telegraph to 
accept the nomination, but nevertheless President 
Peabody insisted that their names should stay or 
the ticket, and the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance declared that he had no authority to take 
them off. Another surprise was afforded by the 
decision of Mr. H. H. Rogers and Mr. William 
Rockefeller not to be candidates for reelection as 
Trustees. Mr. Rogers, who had been said to be 
the ruler of the company under its present manage- 
ment, sent a letter to President Peabody in which 

















THE LATE LADY CURZON 


Formerly Miss Mary Leiter of Chicago—died in London, July 18 
COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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he explained that after twenty-one years’ service as 
a Trustee he thought it time to retire, especially as 
the prejudice against the Standard Oil Company 
had caused some embarrassment. He denied 
emphatically the report that he had caused Mr. 
Peabody’s election to the Presidency, and added: 


“If any one imagines that the Standard Oil Company 
or any of its officers have profited out of any relation 
to the Mutual Life Insurance Company, he must be 
strangely ignorant of the facts. Neither Mr. Rocke- 
feller nor myself have been identified with any under- 
writing scheme, nor have we been engaged in any 
business affairs with the Mutual Company by which 
we have been the gainers. On the contrary, we have 
given business to the Mutual and its allied companies 
from which they have largely benefited.’’ 


The Standard Oil influence which has been sup- 
posed to dominate the Mutual is not now visible on 
the surface of its regular ticket. But of thirty-six 
candidates nominated for Trustees, twenty-four are 
now on the Board, of whom fifteen date from the 
McCurdy epoch. The Mutual Reserve Company 
has gone even further by renominating practically 
its entire old Board of Directors, including the 
three officers who have been indicted for grand 
larceny and forgery and now await trial. 





NO ROYAL VISIT 











ANADA’S hope that she would enjoy a visit 
from King Edward and Queen Alexandra has 
been disappointed. Earl Grey, the Governor- 

General, has received a despatch from Lord Elgin 
conveying the King’s thanks for the invitation 
extended by the Dominion Parliament, but explain- 
ing that the incessant current business of the em- 
pire imposes a heavy tax on the Sovereign’s time 
and strength, and further that while there are 
**practically no limits to the distances which must 
be traveled to reach all parts of the British Em- 
pire,’’ it would be “‘difficult for the King to visit 
one important part of his dominions and decline to 
visit another.’’ He reminds the Canadians that 
he visited them in his youth, and that the present 
Prince of Wales and other members of the royal 
family ‘‘have been untiring in visiting even the 
most distant parts of the empire.’’ If the Cana- 
dians felt it proper to argue with the King they 
could reply that Canada occupied an exceptional 
position which would make it possible to visit her 
without incurring obligations to pay similar visits 
to Burma and Uganda. The fact that England’s 
greatest colony is also the nearest (counting New- 
foundland for the occasion as part of Canada) would 
be all the excuse needed for going to see it without 
extending the journey over all the rest of the em- 
pire. There are about as many white people in 
Canada and Newfoundland as in all the rest of 
the British colonies combined. There are more in 
Canada alone than in Scotland or Ireland. It 
might be said that the time would soon come when 
a British sovereign could better afford to stay away 
from Great Britain than from Canada. But as the 
occasion is not one that invites repartee the Cana- 
dians have accepted the King’s decision gracefully. 
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THE SOUTHERN END OF MANHATTAN ISLAND,—BATTERY PARK AND THE SKYSCRAPERS 


T WAS with the object of making the first photographs of the heart of the skyscraper 
section of New York from a balloon that I engaged Mr. Charles Levee and Mr. Leo Stevens, 
and the balloon Aero Club No. 2, for an ascent for CoLLIER’s. I got the photographs, 
but I also had an experience, concluded by a ducking in the Sound, which was more 
thrilling than any I had as a photographer in either the Cuban or the Russo-Japanese wars. 

Previous ascents of the Aero Club had been made from One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 
Street, where the proper gas could be had and the facilities generally were good. As the winds 
almost invariably carried the balloon when it rose from One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Street 
away from Manhattan Island I had to seek another point of departure. Governor’s Island was 
the ideal spot, but out of the question, as the military station there has no gas. Finally, we 
chose the station of the New York and Richmond Gas Company at Clifton, Staten Island. It 
was not the fault of the company, which was most accommodating in every way, that their 
illuminating gas was poorly suited to our purpose. My expectation was that the winds would 
carry us straight across the bay and over the Battery. The pilot balloons we sent up, however, 
seemed to bear out the skepticism of the fishermen on this score, for they went in every direc- 
tion but the one we wanted. Day after day we waited for a favoring current until one of the 
patient crews of sightseers, which gathered each morning, expressed the opinion that I was a 
fake working in the interest of the passenger service of the Staten Island ferries. 

On Sunday, the 15th, we had partially inflated the bag when I decided that the light was too 
unfavorable for photography. We left the bag inflated overnight at some hazard of having it 
carried away by the wind. On Monday, the 16th, the currents were not flowing straight toward 
New York, but I gave word to let go. But we did not budge. Our gas was weak. We had over 
six hundred pounds of ballast in the basket, Mr. Levee maintaining that the amount was neces- 
sary in order to rise out of contrary currents of air. We kept dumping out the sand till we had 
only fifty pounds left. Then as we rose the basket caught on a clothes-line, which Mr. Stevens 
cut with his balloon knife just in time to save us from a spill. What became of the wash I never 

looked down to inquire, for the next minute we were 
hanging to the cornice of a tenement while the bag 
stirred with the breeze over the roof. 

My film camera was smashed, and I was left with 

only my large camera and about twenty plates when, 
the balloon disengaging itself from the house, we went 
up so gently that it seemed to me as if we were still and 
the earth was sinking away from us. I have suffered THE EAST RIVER WHERE IT IS SPANNED BY THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, THESTEAMEE 
from vertigo when I looked down from steeples or high “RICHARD PECK” STARTING FOR NEW HAVEN. THE OTHER BOATS, WITH FOAMY 
buildings, but at no time on this trip did I feel the RUNNING DIAGONALLY ACROSS THE PICTURE. THE DISCOLORATIONS WERE CAUSEL 
slightest dizziness. At first as we shot up it looked 
as if we would go to 
New Jersey instead of 
toward New York. 
Mr. Levee said that 
on account of insuffi- 
ciency of ballast we 
should have to descend 
at once, otherwise we 
might be driven out to 
sea. His viewpoint 
was that of the aero- 
naut; mine was that of 
the photographer. I 
had been to three 
weeks of bother and 
a good deal of expense, 
and I proposed to 
remain up a little 
longer. I told him 
that we might throw 
out our sea-anchor to 
the tug which COoL- 
LIER'S had engaged to 
follow us, and the tug 
might tow us to a point 
off the Battery, at any 
rate. 

Then the wind sud- 
denly favored us. We 
were carried straight 
over Governor’s Island 
to Battery Park, pass- 
ing alittle to the north- 
east of the new Custom 
House. I could not 
have had a better po- 
sition for the photo- 
graphic effect I sought 

CROSSING NEW YORK HARBOR than at that moment, JAMES H. HARE, CHARLES LEVEE, AND LEO STEVENS GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, THE U.S. MILITARY P¢ 
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THE SKYSCRAPERS FROM ABOUT A QUARTER OF A MILE ABOVE THE EAST RIVER 
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favorable, there being a slight haze. The tops of the skyscrapers were a thousand feet below us. 
I could distinguish easily the individual figures like so many pencil dots on the pavement. A 
group of dots directly beneath was the curb-brokers at their buying and selling. Not one 
sound of the hum and roar, of the clanging of electric cars or the whistling of the tugs, could 
I hear. New York was remote; it was a picture rather than an organism. You see it in 
the photograph as I saw it. North of the Produce Exchange another current gently car- 
ried us across the East River. When I exposed my last plate on the Brooklyn Bridge my 
work was done, and I told Mr. Levee he might descend whenever he pleased. We had a 
glimpse of Brooklyn and then we were shot back to Manhattan again in the region of the 
Williamsburg Bridge, only to cross over to Long Island once more, where we passed over 
Calvary Cemetery. When we saw a big vegetable garden Mr. Levee decided to descend 
there, and he opened the escape valve, but a burst of the sun from behind a cloud rarefied 
the gas and we went on to Flushing Bay, where Mr. Stevens threw out the sea-anchor. It 
occurred to me that all my pains would have been for nothing, of course, if my plates got 
wet. I wrapped them in a rubber cloth I had with me and packed them in my leather 
bag, and it was well that I did. We had now thrown out everything in the way of ballast we 
had, including the mineral water and the lunch, and we were already slowly descending 
when we threw out the sea-anchor. Once the anchor took hold and the rope drew taut, 
the effect was like lowering your forearm from the elbow. The anchor was the elbow and 
the basket was the hand. We were completely submerged not once but twenty times, at 
least, I should say. I was too occupied to keep count. On each occasion we came to the 
surface gasping and spluttering. I emptied the water out of the ieather bag and prayed 
that it had not soaked through the rubber cloth on to the plates. The anchor was spas- 
modically taking us down, and the bag of the balloon, wind-driven, was spasmodically lifting 
us up. We skittered along like an artificial fly on a leader. We were jerked and twisted 
about until I was covered with bruises. It was in the midst of the flying-fish flight that my 
fingers touched a small flask in the basket. Mrs. 
Stevens had sent it along in case of need. We judged 
that the psychological moment for its use had arrived. 

All three had life-preservers on. We might have let 
go the basket and saved ourselves further immersion. * 
But I held on, because I wanted to save my plates, and 
Levee and Stevens because they did not want to be 
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IGE, THESTEAMER ON THE LEFT, JUST LEAVING THE LONG, GRAY PIER, IS THE separated from the balloon. Meanwhile ferryboats and 
'S, Will FOAMY WAKES, ARE FERRYBOATS. SOUTH STREET IS ON THE LEFT, tugs passed us by without offering assistance. You 
INS WERE CAUSED BY THE WATER WHEN THE PLATES FELL INTO THE SOUND see, everybody had read the report in the newspapers 

that the object of our ascension was to try a sea-anchor, 





and the captains and 
pilots thought that 
they were witnessing 
the test, and that we 
did not want to be dis- 
turbed. As a matter 
of fact, the sea-anchor 
was an incident, and 
the whole object of our 
effort was the plates 
which were being 
doused again with each 
fresh plunge. Finally 
a rowboat with two 
young men in it came 
alongside, and I tossed 
my platestothem. As 
they were safe I did 
not mind sticking to . 
the balloon. A sailing 
boat with auxiliary 
motor power which 
took the balloon in tow 
later on had a busy 
time after it had punc- 
tured the bag with its 
bowsprit and mast, 
and its propeller got 
caught in the ropes. 
When the propeller was 
disentangled, the bal- 
loon was drawn into 
Classon Point and I 
jumped into the row- 
boat and hastened home 
with my precious plates, 
and found on develop- 
ing that some of them 
s. MILITARY POST IN NEW YORK HARBOR THE BALLOON COLLIDING WITH A HOUSE AT THE START had been water-soaked A MILE ABOVE BROOKLYN 
mint 100 ® P. F, COLLIER 's Son DER a ae only around the edges. 
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QUACKS AND QUACKERY 


By 


SAMUEL 











HOPKINS ADAMS 


This is the second article of the supplementary series which is to deal with the various phases of the 
quack, who is both the ally and the rival of the patent medicing-swindler. 


published July 14. 


OPULAR credulity moves in waves. Now it 
takes financial form, and some _ 520-per-cent 
Miller buys himself a suit of striped clothing, 
government pattern, with his profits. Again, 
religious fervor is its fuel, and ‘‘ Francis Truth,”’ 

fortified with press-agent and advertising man, passes 
across the field of public notice like a meteor, and, like 
a meteor, vanishes into the darkness. Just at present 
the public is much concerned with its individual health, 
a condition which has bred innumerable parasites of 
the ‘‘healer’’ type. Profiting by the general hypo- 
chondriacal tendency, for which the profusion of medi- 
cal advertising in the newspapers is largely responsible, 
and employing a curious pseudo-science of their own 
devising, these charlatans are conducting a sort of 
magic saturnalia of healing. 


Family Resemblance of the Fakes 


What is true of one of this class is true of all the 
“‘doctors,’’ ‘‘healers,’’ ‘‘medical institutes,’’ ‘‘homes 
of science,’’ and various fresh-coined ‘‘opathys,’’ which 
advertise to cure diseases by ‘‘special knowledge,”’ 
‘‘marvelous inventions,’’ ‘‘startling discoveries in the 
realm of science,’’ or ‘‘miraculous powers.’’ Their 
schemes are, essentially, the same. One and all, they 
are frauds, operating by a shrewd and cunningly 
developed system, in which the sole essential of success 
is to bait the hook so as to attract the human gudgeon. 
Once he has nibbled, he’s the charlatan’s fish. Lucky, 
indeed, may he count himself if he come off depleted in 
purse alone, and not in his chances of cure or of life. 

Once upon a time—this is a recognized and proper 
form for beginning a tale of magic—-there was born a 
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The next paper, “The Specialist Humbug,” 








RUPERT WELLS, M. D. 


A prop of the Religious Journals 


young wizard named Isham. In the natural course of 
growth he reached that point in life where he desired 
to turn his wizardry to financial account. Less in- 
genious representatives of his ilk take to side-shows 
on country circuits, and either ‘‘eat-’em-alive’’ or be- 
come the Beautiful Mlle. Astralette, Seer and Proph- 
etess, according to sex and inclination. Isham had a 
soul above canvas. He yearned for something per- 
manent and Richenundien: so he devised ‘‘Humanity 
Baking Powder,’’ which, by a complicated scheme too 
long for detail here, was not only to raise the human 
race to heights hitherto undreamed of, but was even 
to extend their thoughts to the stars by means of a 
mighty telescope to be established from the dividends. 
The ‘‘Humanity Baking Powder’’ advertising was a 
thing to thrill the soul; but the sodden and material- 
istic American mind (feminine) declined to respond 
with that spontaneity which was expected, so Isham 
dropped the scheme and came East to settle in that 
spot where, as every bunco man in the country knows, 
the Permanent Convention of Jays and Come-ons is 
always in session—New York City. Isham’s device for 
alienating the Innocents of New York from their money 
was the ‘‘California Waters of Life.’’ These waters 
flow from a spring near San Diego, California, having 
come a long way to reach that spot, since they are, so 
Isham assures me, the identical waters which gushed 
from the Scriptural rock when Moses smote it. 

‘‘How do you know that they are?’’ I inquired when 
this interesting statement was made to me. 

‘“‘How do you know they aren’t?’’ demanded the 
Wizard triumphantly, and while I was dazedly feeling 
for some means wherewith to cope with this resilient 
brand of logic, he continued with an argument too pro- 
found for me to grasp in detail. The gist of it seemed 
to be, however, that all the waters of the earth, being 
in constant motion, eventually find their way to all 
parts of the earth, and that his spring was just as 
likely to be the Mosaic article as any other; a process 
of reasoning which I cheerfully leave to persons fond of 
dialectics. Whatever the source of the waters, Isham, 
in the course of time, came out with huge advertise- 
ments in the New York papers, in which he exploited 
himself and his spring about equally, declaring that he 
had a scheme for abolishing poverty and suffering, that 
he had been in personal consultation with the Deity 
about it, and, further, that the Isham spring water 
would cure rheumatism in seven days, cancer in thirty 
days, Bright’s disease and diabetes in thirty days, 
would stop hair from falling out in three days, and 
would grow a luxuriant hirsute crop on the most sterile 
cranium. When San Francisco was destroyed, the 
thrifty Isham, eager to make capital out of calamity, 
rushed into print with the following head-lines: 


OUT OF THE AWFUL EARTHQUAKE ZONE 
Be Calm, Humanity, Be Calm! 


ANSWERING THE AVALANCHE OF ANXIOUS INQUIR- 
IES ABOUT ISHAM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


Then followed the curative claims. When I called on 
Isham in his office in the Flatiron Building, New York 
City, to ask about the cancer cases, he loaded me down 
with testimonials of various kinds, most of which, how- 
ever, related to thin hair, or to indeterminate ailments, 
ranging from indigestion, through supposed kidney 
trouble, to a bump on the spine sustained in a trolley 
accident. To investigate all that he produced in the 
way of testimonials (most of them obviously not worth 
investigation, as seriously supporting his claims) would 
have taken weeks, perhaps months. 

A few interested me because they suggested tech- 
nical knowledge on the part of the patient. One of 
these was a ‘‘Professor’’ Fogg, by whom Isham seemed 
to set great store. 

‘*What is he Professor of?’’ I asked. 


“The Sure-Cure School” was 


will appear in Collier’s for September 1 


‘Well, I don’t exactly know,’ said Isham, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘He calls himself Professor.’’ 

“‘Suppose I look him up at the Broadway address 
given in the advertisement.”’ 

‘““You wouldn’t be likely to find him,’’ was the 
hasty response. ‘‘He only gets his mail there. He 
lives somewhere in Long Island City.’’ 

Another name he gave me was that of a very prom- 
inent and high-standing New York physician. This 
physician, in reply to my query, stated that he had 
taken two cases of the waters for rheumatism, and had 
experienced not the slightest benefit. If Isham desires 
a testimonial to this effect, I dare say he can get it for 
the asking. Fifteen or twenty fairly prominent Phila- 
delphia business men and financiers appear on the 
Isham list of names ‘‘used by permission.’’ Several of 
these were asked whether they believed that Isham was 
divinely inspired, that his ‘‘Waters of Life’’ were the 
identical waters that gushed from the smitten rock 
of Moses, and that the waters would cure cancer in 
thirty days, all these statements having been publicly 
used by the Wizard to push the sale of his product. 


Isham’s Medicine Makes Good Ice-Water 


Some of the recipients of my inquiry became alarmed, 
and sent the letter to Isham. ‘Those who replied an- 
swered the questions in the negative. One bank presi- 
dent loftily characterized the queries as ‘‘absurd.” 

Apparently the initial absurdity of his lending his 
name to the purposes of a preposterous quack like 
Isham had not occurred to him. At the close of my 
interview with Isham, after he had fervently harangued 
me on the supernal virtues of his water, declaring that 
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it would make the drunkard a model of sobriety, reform 
the vicious, and restore youth to the senile, he exhorted 
me to be fair and dispassionate in my judgment of him 
and his product. I shall try to be. As to the ‘*Waters 
of Life,”’ they are probably a fairly good mineral water, 
gs useful perhaps in minor stomach, kidney, or uric 
acid troubles as the average mineral spring water, and 
no more useful. They will no more cure cancer, Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, or paralysis than will Croton water. 
To Isham himself I give the benefit of the doubt. I 
believe him to be mentally unsound. On any other 
remise he is the most arrant and blasphemous faker 
now before the public. ; 

Isham may perhaps find food for thought in the 
career of a fellow-wizard, ‘‘Dr.’’ Theodore H. White of 
Baltimore, who has recently relinquished the presidency 
of “Dr. White’s College of Science’’ to serve a three 

ears’ sentence ina Federal jail for fraudulent use of the 
mails. The ‘‘doctor’s’’ qualifications for the headship of 
thecollege were derived from his previous career as an 
oyster-shucker, spiritualist medium, and patent medi- 
cine agent. By ingenious advertising of a sort of book 
of knowledge he worked up a business which produced 
from five hundred to one thousand letters of inquiry 

rday. This book ‘‘tells you how to heal yourself and 
others of all diseases,’’ and to perform various other 
useful and surprising functions, and is, also, ‘‘the key 
of everlasting life, a godsend to suffering humanity.” 


The Post-Office Gets After White 


In the course of time the Post-Office Department be- 
came interested in ‘‘Dr.’’ White and his scheme, to the 
extent of instituting inquiries, which the ‘‘doctor’’ was 
unable to answer. A fraud order stopped his mail, and 
his prosecution and conviction followed. The book 
which was the College of Science’s main stock in trade 
isa fearsome hash of old witch-lore and alchemy, and 
modern spiritualism, stolen from various sources. 
Apparently the ex-oyster-shucker’s mantle has fallen 
upon Prof. F. T. McIntyre of 126 West 34th Street, 
New York City, who exploits the world as his bivalve 
through a system bearing the esoteric and hypnotic 
title of ‘‘Ucchatana and Bidwesana,’’ whereby the 
“eminent exponent of the occult and psychic’’ (mean- 
ing McIntyre) teaches all and sundry ‘‘to heal the sick 
and suffering without doctors or drugs.’’ This he pre- 
tends to do free, and he will doubtless continue the 
pretense until the overworked fraud-order section of 
the Post-Office Department attends to him. 

Some months ago the Post-Office authorities de- 
scended, with blighting result, upon ‘‘Prof.’’ Thos. J. 
Adkin, sometime of Rochester, where he established 
the ‘New York Institute of Physicians and Surgeons’”’ 
for the practise of ‘‘ Vitaopathy,’’ whatever that may 
be. Judging from external evidence it consists chiefly 
in persuading, by some mysterious influence, the busi- 
ness managers of not-too-particular newspapers to print 
as ‘special correspondence’’ such headings as the 
following : 


DEAD MEN TALKED BACK TO LIFE 
Rescued on Way to Grave—Professor Stops Funeral 
—Restores Woman to Life—Does He Possess 
Divine Power? 


The most eminent physicians and specialists in the 
world were, according to Professor Adkin, his associ- 
ates in the practise of Vitaopathy. In addition to his 
professional qualifications, the professor seems to have 
been a truly hypnotic financier, since he succeeded in 
securing his world-beating physicians at a maximum 
wage of $30 a week, while the most that any ‘‘specialist,’’ 
called in from without to treat extraordinary cases, was 
able to wrest from the New York Institute of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons was about $5 a month. 

“In Prof. Adkin’s laboratory his chemists are daily 
engaged in extracting the life-and-health-giving prin- 
ciple from rare vegetables, fruits, and plants.’’ 

Thus one of the Vitaopathist’s advertisements. 
When called upon to give details, Professor Adkin 
could produce neither laboratory, chemists, vegetables, 
fruits, nor plants. Under pressure he bashfully ex- 
plained that his ‘‘treatment’’ consisted of tablets put 
up to his order by Parke, Davis & Co. of Detroit. This 
testimony should be interesting to phy- 

| Sicians, since Parke, Davis & Co. are the 
largest manufacturers of ‘‘ethical’’ prepa- 
rations advertised to the medical profession 
in the country, and are earnest claimants 
\of high professional standing. How their 
‘ethics comport with this acting as supply 
toa proven and self-convicted quack, I leave 
for them to explain. In the general stir that 
accompanied the Post-Office Department’s 
action against Adkin, resulting in his re- 
tirement from public life, the regular medi- 
cal profession of Rochester did not come 
off unscathed. One of the allegations against 
the Vitaopathist was that he diagnosed and 
Prescribed for cases by mail. Believing 
that the local medical profession was the 
agent of his discomfiture (a misapprehension 
on his part) and keen for revenge, Adkin wh 
sent out decoy letters to a considerable 
number of local physicians in good and reg- 
ular standing, and got responses from a 
dozen or more agreeing to prescribe by mail 
for cases they had aever seen. This un- 
Pleasant evidence the ‘‘Professor’’ used in a manner 
very trying to the ethical practitioners. A sharp les- 
Son for them, but a salutary one. ‘here will be very 
little of the long-distance-diagnosis form of quackery 
Practised by the regular profession in Rochester for 
Some time to come, I fancy. On the records of the 
fraud-order hearing, there is noted as being present 
(doubtless with a fellow-feeling for the defendant) Gen. 
James R. O’ Beirne, who has held several posts of honor 
in New York City, and one of conspicuous dishonor, the 
Presidency of the Force of Life Company, a swindle so 
open and bold that its recent whitewashing by a promi- 
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nent Federal official of New York has been a source 
equally of amazement and speculation to those who 
followed the proceedings against it. One of its fakes 
was a ‘‘Life-Ray Capsule,’’ said tocontain radium, but 
in reality simply a mixture of corn starch and calcium 
sulfid. 

Science, ingeniously perverted, is made the agent of 
the miracle-working quack. Should some scientist au- 
thoritatively announce to-morrow a method of conserv- 
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BLASPHEMY COMBINED WITH QUACKERY 


The ‘‘Professor’’ Hadley is also Medical Director of the Force of Life fake 


ing the light and heat of the sun, within a few weeks 
we should read in the papers that ‘‘Bottled Sunlight’’ 
is a sure cure for any and all ills. So radium, having 
occupied the public mind and excited the public fancy, 
has furnished material for the lively commercial imag- 
ination of the quacks. Rupert Wells, M.D., early per- 
ceived its possibilities, and appointed himself Professor 
of Radio-Therapy in the ‘*Post-Graduate College of 
Electro-Therapeutics of St. Louis,’’ a chair which has 
no existence, in a college which is purely mythical. 


Religious Rupert, the Fireside Faker 


Rupert Wells, M. D., is very religious—in his adver- 
tisements. He loves the church papers. The weeklies 
with smug and pious editorials, and no conscience what- 
ever in the matter of paid advertising, are his green 
pastures. He is a home-and-fireside cuddler, is Rupert. 
He is also a ground-and-lofty liar of the most complete 
and soul-satisfying description. You can read whole 
pages of his literature and not come upon one single 





DR. WATSON’S ANGELIC LETTER-HEAD 


The Post-Office has interfered with this Quack’s activity by issuing a fraud order against him 


statement tainted with truth. To illustrate, by a brief 
capitulation of the main points of one of his ‘‘come-on’”’ 
letters: By virtue of his profound studies in radium- 
administration (lie No. 1) at the college wherein he is 
professor (compound lie, No. 2) he can cure consumption 
(lie No. 3) and cancer (No. 4) by a method which he 
wishes to tell you about free (No. 5), consisting of the 
internal and external application of Radol, which is 
radium in fluid form (No. 6), which he himself has dis- 
covered (No. 7), and by which he has effected many 
cures (No. 8), as follows (Nos. 9, 10, 11, etc., to the extent 
of the testimonials). Recently a Philadelphia woman, 
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emulating the anxious gentleman in Mr. Wallace Irwin’s 
engaging poem, 


‘I wrote Dr. Sharko and got as an answer: 
‘The wart on your thumb zs incipient cancer,” 


consulted Rupert Wells, M. D., by mail. He sent her 
a form letter, ingeniously devised so that besides date, 
name, and address only one word need be written 
in. This word gives the location of the alleged cancer, 
and the sentence is: ‘‘Your letter convinces me that 
you have cancer of the .”’ In this instance the 
word ‘‘temple’’ was obviously typed in. Of course, the 
symptoms, whatever they may be, will always ‘‘con- 
vince’’ Rupert, M. D., that his correspondent has can- 
cer (unless the reply is to a consumption advertise- 
ment), to be cured only by Radol. Of late the Professor 
of Radio-Therapy has grown quite painfully cautious. 
Attempts to purchase Radel of him direct, have proved 
unavailing; he will send it by mail alone, and then only 
after receiving a diagnosis blank. However, the Le- 
derle Laboratories succeeded by a roundabout process 
in obtaining the precious fluid for analysis, which 
showed that Radol contains exactly as much radium as 
dishwater does, and is about as efficacious for cancer or 
consumption. 





More Radio-Quackery 


Some time ago lI received a circular inviting me to 
become rich without effort by investing in the stock 
of the Dr. Warner Remedy Co. of Chicago, Ill., pro- 
prietors of Radium Rings and Radiozone. Radium 
Rings, I learned from the accompanying literature, 
‘fare circular adhesive plasters, self-retaining to any 
part of the body, and a positive cure for all germ dis- 
eases’ by a process whereby ‘‘the germs and decayed 
tissues are promptly flooded with emanation from the 
radio-active compound.’’ ‘‘Radiozone tablets,’’ so the 
prospective investor is further informed, ‘‘carry the 
radio-active properties (internally) and possess all of 
the virtues of Radium Rings.’’ Very -alluring as a 
financial proposition, but I restrained my cupidity, 
and went to call on the Dr. Warner Remedy Co., 
which I found to consist of one Bird Collins, a gradu- 
ate from the fraudulent nostrum school as exemplified 
by Wine of Cardui. Mr. Collins is a frank and business- 
like person, as will be seen by the following dialogue: 

‘“‘Are Radium Rings radium?’’ 

re °* 

“Is there any radium in them?”’ 
_* 


“a 


‘Then why do you call them Radium Rings?”’ 

“It’s a trade name.”’ 

‘‘Is Radiozone radium?”’ 

so Ral 

‘Is there any radium in it?” 

“ce No.’’ 

‘““Then why do ycu call it Radiozone?”’ 

‘It’s a trade name.’ 

‘‘Is Dr. Warner here?”’ - 

“o.”? 

“Ts there any Dr. Warner in your Company?”’ 

‘*No,** 

“Then why do you call it the Dr. Warner Medical 
Company?”’ 

“It’s a trade name.” 

“Ts your name Collins?’’ 

‘‘N—yes.”’ 

“Is it a trade name?”’ 

“fig. ** 

‘“‘Do you make your own remedies?”’ 

a. ad 

‘*Who makes them?”’ 

‘‘Seabury and Johnson.’’ (This firm, like Parke, 
Davis & Co., is an ‘‘ethical’’ concern. ) 

‘Is there anything in them at all?” 

“Yes there is,’’ said Mr. Bird Collins earnestly. 
‘‘There’s money in ’em if they’re pushed right.’’ And 
he proceeded with an impressive line of promoter’s 
argument, which I refrain from reproducing, this not 
being a financial article. 

Radium Radia is another attempt to trade upon the 
public superstition regarding supposed wonderful quali- 
ties of the little understood element. It is really a 
patent medicine rather than a specific form 
of quackery, and I mention it only to stat> 
that it contains no radium, and that its 
name is typical of its swindling purpose. 
The same is true of Radiumite, a cure-all 
which consists of zinc sulfid and lead. 

The truly profitable way of furnishing 
radium to the public is to find a place where 
it spouts from the ground. Such a spot has 
been discovered at Claremore, Indian Terri- 
tory, by an association of highly respected 
business men and bunco practitioners from 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, calling themselves 
‘The Claremore Radium Wells Co,”’ 

Their circular embodies a picture of a 
young female exhaling zigzag streaks from 
her head and hands in a manner to suggest 
that she has just been short-circuited, the 
=< illustration being labeled ‘‘Radium Emana- 
tions from Human Body after a Bath.’’ The 
literature goes on to describe in modest and 
restrained terms the virtues of the spring. 

“This magic mineral Radium Water has 
more miraculous and wonderful cures to its 
credit than any other known agency. ... Hundreds 
are being cured of all manner of diseases, and no fail- 
ures with this Magical Mineral Radium Water, wzth- 
out the use of medicine. Drink the Magical Mineral 
Radium Water for rheumatism, all blood diseases, all 
kinds lung and stomach troubles and Bright’s diseases 
(sc). It cures quick.”’ 

The baldness of the fake is enhanced by the inclusion 
in the circular of a chemical analysis of the water, 
showing absolutely no radium or radium-producing 
constituents. As a fitting close to this remarkable 
instance of swindling, which the correspondent who 
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calls it to my attention characterizes as ‘evidently 
designed to test the limits of human credulity,” I can 
do no better than reproduce in its own form the caution 
in the Claremore Radium Wells Co. circular: 


A WARNING TO THE PUBLIC 
Beware of Fake Radium Water when in Claremore for Baths, 


and to add, lest there be any misapprehension, that the 
chief ‘‘Fake Radium Water’”’ in Claremore is that fur- 
nished by the Claremore Radium Wells Co. 

Magnetism is still ‘‘good graft.’’ Its mystical sug- 
gestion, appealing to superstitious hope, offers the 
proper medium for skilled quackery. Prof. S. Mal- 
colm Watson, R. S. (whatever that may mean), of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, operates in this field. Vibro 
Discs are his wares. They are exploited to cure 
rheumatism. Prof. Watson’s advertising matter is 
calculated to inspire it. I have seen nothing more 
ingenious in the realm of patent medicine literature. 

The Professor's letters, too, are models of altruism. 
He yearns to cure you, not so much for his good as 
yours. The $5 which he proposes to charge you 
is merely nominal. If, after you have nibbled at 
his bait the first time, he fails to hook you, he lowers 
his price to $2.50. Let this letter yo unanswered for a 
fortnight, and he comes after you with a final proposi- 
tion to throw in a bottle of Vibro Oil, although the 
Vibro Discs and the Vibro Tablets, which are an 
‘infallible cure,’’ would seem to be sufficient. Mark 
the pathos of this last Watsonian plea: 

“IT have written you several kind and courteous 
letters, but so far you do not seem to have made the 
least reply. All this is very strange and to me rather 
painful. Of course there may be a just cause for your 
silence. But if no such cause exists you must admit 
that Iam not getting a fair return for the good I have 
tried to do and the courtesy I have shown you.”’ 


How To Be Your Own Magnetizer 


‘*Prof.’’ Watson’s Vibro Discs are merely plasters 
to be affixed to the soles of the feet. Vibro Tablets 
and Vibro Oil are ordinary preparations put up for him 
by a drug firm. In none of them is there any more 
curative ‘‘vibration’’ or ‘‘galvanism’’ than in a lump 
of mud. In the interests of those suffering from rheu- 
matic ailments I will give the following prescription 
free, which I will guarantee to be as efficacious as 
Prof. Watson’s Vibro treatment, and considerably less 
expensive. Purchase at any drug store one two-cent 
stamp (the one-cent variety will do in incipient cases), 
affix it firmly to the base of the spinal column, and 
while seated upon it take one bread pill (brown or 
white), whenever you happen to think of it. The 
stamp will provide fully as much vibration as Prof. 
Watson’s discs, and the bread pill will be better for 
you than his tablets. Just at present the Vibro- 
Scientist is under a cloud, his mail having been sup- 
pressed as fraudulent, but he will probably bob up 
again in some new spot, unless the fraud-empowering 
bill, pending at Washington, ties the hands of the Post- 
Office Department and gives Prof. Watson a practical 
license to resume business at the old stand. 

Magic Foot Drafts, made at Jackson, Michigan, be- 
long to this same class. Affixed to the soles of the feet 
they are advertised as drawing 
out the rheumatic poison from 
the whole system. Of course 
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within my reach that I can cure any disease that afflicts 
the human race. I make that statement just as broad, 
sweeping, and all-inclusive as I know how. I don’t 
care what the disease is, nor how bad it is, nor how 
many other diseases are complicated with it, I am as 
positive that I can cure them all with the famous 
Thacher Magnetic Shields as I am that the sun will 
rise in the morning.’’ 

When I called at 161 State Street, Chicago, to see the 
worker of these miracles, I found a big gaunt old man, 








HORRIBLE SIGHT AT CLAREMORE WELLS 


This picture is taken from the circular issued by the Claremore Radium 
Wells Co. of Claremore, Indian Territory. No explanation is made of 
why the lady has had her head and her hands cut off after a bath. It 
seems a cruel practise even if the resultant pyrotechnic effects are genuine 


with a formidable head, a formidable voice, and a still 
more formidable manner. He wore a magnetic cap, a 
magnetic waistcoat, magnetic insoles, and his legs were 
swathed like a mummy’s in magnetic wrappings. It 
made one perspire to look at him. The outset of the 
conversation, I regret to report, was unpropitious. 
Upon learning of my errand, the aged Thacher pro- 
ceeded to thunder eloquent denunciations. Because of 
what he termed “‘wholesale and unwarranted attacks’’ he 
couldn’t get his advertisements in the best newspapers, 
nor would the high-class office buildings accept him 
asatenant. (Real estate men in Chicago seem to be 
more particular than in New York, where the Flatiron 
Building accepts Waters-of-Life Isham, the blood- 
brother in quackery of Thacher, e¢ a/.) He was con- 
founded with every quack that chose to exploit himself. 
He, Thacher, was no quack. He defied any one to call 
hima quack. At this point, observing that his hearer 





shields on ’em and cure ’em. Restore the harmo 


vibrations of the brain, and everything is well, ae 

‘*Paralysis!’’ (Hammering himself on his Magnetic 
leg-swaddlings.) ‘‘Easy problem. Had five cases, 
Couldn’t wink or speak or move finger or toe. Put 
suits on ’em and cured ’em. Cured 'em right off 
Winked. Spoke. Moved finger and toe. ; 


Got 
walked. Paralysis! Pish!’’ ie 


Dr. Thacher proceeded to explain that in ever 
square of his magnetic garments is a small magnet the 
total lifting power of a full suit being 250 pounds, On 
this basis there seems to be something wrong with my 
sample of magnetic insoles, as the very slightly ma y 
netized steel in them won’t lift its own weight. At this 
rate a full outfit, having the lifting power claimed py 
the inventor, would be rather cumbrous for summes 
wear, as it would weigh about a quarter of a ton. 

Of the making of ‘‘electric belts’’ and other fake 
forms of electric ‘‘cures,’’ there is apparently no end 
Most of them purport to relieve general debility. They 
may have a brief stimulating influence, but the stimu- 
lus soon wears off, leaving the dupe worse than he was 
before. As cures for rheumatism, paralysis, and the 
other diseases which they pretend to eradicate, they 
are simple frauds oneand all. Moreover, most of them 
when worn next the skin produce ugly and poisoned 
sores, from the chemical action. Extreme instances 
of swindling claims are afforded by ‘‘The Electricure,” 
which modestly offers to cure absolutely “‘consump- 
tion, paralysis, rheumatism, heart disease, and al] 
acute, chronic, or organic diseases,’’ and the ‘‘ Electro. 
Chemical Ring,’’ which cures diabetes, epilepsy, and 
rheumatism merely by being worn on the finger. 


From Quackery To Miracles 


At the apex of the profession of quackery stands the 
miracle-worker proper. Usually he is an itinerant, 
traveling after the manner of his fellow parasite, the 
flea, by long leaps. One week he will be in Cincinnati, 
the next in Chattanooga, and a fortnight later in New 
Orleans. His advertising methods are those of the 
circus. One of this class, who swings around the circle 
in western New York, is a singular creature, whose 
stage name is ‘‘The Great Vurpillat.’’ He travels with 
a brass band and a six-horse team, duly blanketed with 
his name, and precedes his ‘‘lecture’’ with a vaudeville 
show. Newspapers that want his advertising must 
print it as legitimate news, which, to their discredit, 
many of them do. In the Rochester ‘‘Union and Ad- 
vertiser,’’ for instance, I find his three-quarters of a 
column next to reading matter and w:th no mark to 
designate it as advertising. The Great Vurpillat’s 
system is to hire a vacant hall, or, in warm weather, a 
vacant lot, give his little show, and then proceed to 
‘‘demonstrate.’’ For instance, a member of the audi- 
ence presents himself to be cured of deafness. The 
Great Vurpillat stands fifteen feet away from the 
patient, and in a voice like a dying saint’s last whisper 
inquires: ‘*Can you hear me speak?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ replies the patient in answer to the expression 
of inquiry on the demonstrator’s face. Anointment 
with some kind of embrocation follows, after which 
the wonder-worker moves away forty or fifty feet, and 
thunderously bellows: ‘‘Can you hear me now?” 

““Yes,’’ says the startled 
victim. 





they might as well be affixed 
to the barn door, so far as any 
uric acid extraction is con- 
cerned. They are a compound 
of poke-root, pine tar, and corn 
meal. Prof. E. C. Goddard, 
manager of the Crescent Mag- 
netic Appliance Co. of St. 
Louis, also has a ‘‘foot-bat- 
tery’’ to be attached to any 
form of insole and a magnetic 
(not an electric) belt ‘‘guaran- 
teed to Throw a Magnetic Cur- 
rent Through Six Inches of 
Solid Glass, Stone, Wood, or 
Other Substance.’’ This claim 
is no more preposterous than 
the company’s offer to cure 
heart disease, epilepsy, paraly- 
sis, rheumatism, insomnia, and 
general debility by means of 
their contrivances. On this 
same principle of pasting a 
label on the outside of oneself 
to cure something wrong with 
one’s inside is Dr. Young’s 
‘*Peptopads,’’ which, like the 
Magic Foot Drafts, hail from 
Jackson, Michigan. Affix one 
of these to your solar plexus 
and, according to the adver- 








On the following day. the 
‘Union and Advertiser’’ duti- 
fully announces that ‘‘after 
the Great Vurpillat had dem- 
onstrated upon him with his 
wonderful new discovery, Mr. 
Leidecker. said he could hear 
Vurpillat’s voice at a distance 
of sixty feet.’’ 

The New Orleans ‘‘States’’ 
sells its space to a species of 
quackery so blasphemous that 
the clergy of that city might 
well make it the subject of 
concerted protest. The adver- 
tiser is a ‘‘Panopathic Profes- 
sor,’’? Wallace Hadley of New 
York, who offers to cure all 
diseases at any distance, and 
thus exploits himself in huge 
type: 


HAS HE THE POWER DIVINE? 
Ministers of the Gospel say he is 
Gifted of God, and Praise Him for 
His Help to Suffering Humanity 


Prof. Hadley, when not itin- 
erating, is the medical director 
and working head of the Force 
of Life Co. 

Toledo has a curious quack 








tisement, you will not only 
recover from any stomach ail- 
ment, but ‘‘you can eat what 


A MIRACLE-WORKER’S PALACE OF ENCHANTMENT 


who describes his alleged suc- 
cesses as ‘‘Modern Miracles.” 
He calls himself ‘‘Prof. Lar- 


” * ce > 
t 1 all t.*° The circus tent in which “The Great Vurpillat’’ gives a vaudeville show and scares away diseases month, under which name he 
you want and ali you want. 


This, I suppose, operates on 
the simple and well-known 
principle of sticking a piece of court-plaster on the 
back of a watch to repair a broken mainspring. 
But the King of Quackdom in the magnetism field 
is C. J. Thacher, M. D., of Chicago. His powers are 
cribbed, cabined, and confined by no arbitrary limits. 
He would scorn to restrict himself to any one disease 
or class of diseases. Thacher will cure anything. 
Paralysis, consumption, Bright’s disease, obesity, 
insanity, or senility; it’s all one to him. Just let 
him get the patient inside a set of ‘‘the famous 
Thacher Magnetic Shields,’’ and disease and death 
must slink away, impotent and ashamed. Hear the 
trumpet-tones of Thacher, vza the New York *‘Amer- 
ican’’: 
‘IT want to say to every man, woman, aid child 


was properly impressed and alarmed, he became mild 
and confidential, and delivered a lecture which I think 
was devised for prospective patients. A few of the 
gems (unset, of necessity) follow: 

‘*My object is to spread the light: to rescue human- 
ity. I can cure them of anything! I write and I 
lecture. The people flock to hear me. In time they 
will compel the authorities to take notice of my 
methods.’’ (Presumably Dr. Thacher did #o¢ have in 
mind the Post-Office authorities.) ‘I will extend my 
Magnetic Shield treatment to the Government. I will 
say, ‘Take it! Take it! and set the people free.’ 

‘‘Insanity!’? (Whacking himself on the magnetic 
cap.) ‘Insanity! Simple as daylight! Let the authori- 
ties turn over ten cases to me. I'll put my magnetic 


conducts a ‘‘Health Home.” 
He is cunning, ignorant, and 
without genuine medical quali- 
fications, in spite of which he has as partner in his 
noisome enterprise the proprietor of one of Toledo’s 
principal newspapers, a gentleman who takes pride 
in his record as a public influence for good through 
lectures and Y. M. C. A. addresses; yet who takes 
profit from a swindle, compared to which three-card 
monte is respectable and harmless. ‘ 
Every city has its quacks of the miracle-working 
kind. Mostly they prey upon the ignorant, and when 
the field of one locality is worked out they move to 
another, leaving their former province to some suc- 
cessor of their kind. For upon this profitable principle 
all medical bunco is built: that the human sheep once 
fleeced soon grows another crop for the benefit of the 
coming shearer. 
Lt 
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NE who is permitted to write a few true 
words about a man who never spoke an 
unkind one resents the fact that before he 
can try to tell what Stanford White was, he 
must first tell what Stanford White was not. 

But owing to the manner of his death and to the 
conduct of certain newspapers, the preface is neces- 
sary. Had Stanford White died in bed, with his 
family, friends, and the family physician gathered 
about him, no newspaper would have found anything 
tosay of him save that which was appreciative, true, 
and kind. In his death they would have seen only a 
loss to this city and to this country. They would have 
regretted him as a great artist, whose work, instead of 
hanging in the drawing-rooms of the few rich, stands 
where all men get the good of it, out of doors, in the 
public streets, in the parks of the people. 

But because his death was violent, and to the most 
painful degree sensational, that part of the press that 
fattens on sensation ordered the local rooms ‘‘to play it 
up,” to ‘‘let it run for all it will stand,’’ to pile horror 
upon horror. And to the truth, which was sad enough, 
was added what was absolutely untrue_and absolutely 
unpardonable. Speaking as one who has been in the 
newspaper business for fifteen years and as one who 
was well acquainted with Stanford White, I can truly 
say that in Base fifteen years I have never known an 
attack made upon any one as undeserved, as unfair, as 
false as the one made upon him. That within three 
days the awful charges fell to pieces of their own rot- 
tenness did not correct the wrong that had been com- 
mitted, a wrong far worse than murder. It was three 
days too late. Over all this country, over Europe, had 
been sent broadcast the hideous misshapen image of 
the man we knew to be so different, and the good that 
Stanford White had done was interred with his bones. 
It can not remain buried. Seeing no other sign of it, 
I can not believe that among us fair play is so dead that 
men will listen to those who attack another only when 
he is unable either to defend himself or to punish 
them. The just and the fair-minded will ask why 
these charges were made against White only after he 
was murdered; and why, if the newspapers knew of 
these things, they did not criminally fail in their duty 
to the community in not sooner making them public. 
Had the newspapers done so while Stanford 
White still was alive, they would have been 





Telegraph,’’ would talk to the newspapers on almost 
any subject. But not all of them. And it was the 
evidence given before the District Attorney by one of 
these latter that first called ‘‘shame’’ to the yellow 
journals, and to those who did not know White showed 
the man as he was. 

She spoke at a moment when the shock of his death 
and the suddenness of the attack upon his memory 
had left those who were supposed to be his friends 
stunned and silent, and when those who did not know 
him were drawing from this silence the worst conclu- 
sions. Nothing could have been more dramatic than 
the voice of a girl raised in honest indignation against 
the hysterical shrieks of abuse. Through cigarette 
pictures, as Houri, and as ‘‘The Bather,’’ you know this 
girl, but you do not know that under the necklaces of 
Houri and the jersey of the bather she wears a scapu- 
lar, and that she is as good a Catholic and as good a 
girl as ever came out of Ireland, and if she does not 

- often go to the confessional it is only because she has 
nothing to confess. 

She broke the silence, and she broke it with an ax. She 
struck aclean, manly blow from the shoulder. What she 
said cleared the air; it rang with honesty, and for the 
first time people felt that they were learning the truth. 

Since his death Stanford White has been described as 
“that beast,’’ as a blackguard, as an ogre, Bluebeard, 
and satyr. To answer this by saying he was a great 
architect is not to answer it at all. He was an archi- 
tect, but what is more important is that he also was a 
most kind-hearted, most considerate, gentle and manly 
man, who no more could have done the things attrib- 
uted to him than he could have roasted a baby on a spit. 

He was big in mind as he was big in body; he was as 
incapable of little meannesses as of great crimes. He 
loved life and got more out of it in more intelligent 
and in more different ways than any other man of his 
day in New York City. He admired a beautiful woman 
as he admired every other beautiful thing that God 
has given us. It might be the colors of an old paint- 
ing, it might be the gilding on the carved frame of the 
old painting, it might be Emma Eames’s singing of 
Massenet’s ‘‘Elegie,’’ or Blanche Ring’s singing of 
‘““The Good Old Summer Time,’’ the shoulder muscles 
of Sharkey, or the cornice of a Greek Temple. His 
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delight over one was just as keen, as boyish, and grate- 
ful as over all the others. Described asa ‘‘voluptuary,”’ 
his greatest pleasure was to stand all day waist deep in 
the rapids of a Canadian river and fight it out with the 
salmon. He always was brimming with some generous 
new enthusiasm. 

‘You haven’t seen it!’’ he would exclaim, raising and 
clenching his two fists. ‘‘It’s bully, wonderful, gor- 
geous! It’s the finest bit of his work in America.”’ 

To him everything in life was ‘‘bully, wonderful, 
gorgeous.’’ His brother artists testified that he had 
not a jealous drop of blood in his veins. No one knew 
better than he what in another man’s work was good, 
and no one was more quick to say it was good. Of his 
own work he was sincerely modest almost to shyness. 
If you emphasized the work as his work, and not the 
work itself, he would shake himself like a great bear 
and turn your remark aside. If the work were good 
and beautiful, in his admiration for it it did not matter 
whether it was his or that of an unknown art student. 
He was always helping these beginners, encouraging, 
advising, finding them commissions; when he assisted 
some young man to study art in Paris no one heard of 
it, as no one heard of the girls he aided for the sole 
reason that they needed aid, If, through the girl, any 
one did hear of it he attributed to White the worst 
motives. Personally I know of many cases where he 
has helped those who had absolutely no claim upon 
him except that they were ill and poor. And so far 
from being the ogre he has been pictured, when a man 
or a woman was in trouble, Stanford White was the 
first man in New York to whom he or she could turn, 
knowing that, asking no questions, preaching no ser- 
mon, it would give him pleasure to serve them. 

Owing to the nature of his profession he left his 
mark upon New York City as few other men have 
done. ‘The people of the whole country know that as a 
judge or juror he has chosen for them public buildings 
which stand over all America, and that to him are they 
indebted for much of the beauty of the White City of 
the Chicago Fair. But they do not know that nearl 
every block of New York’s greatest thoroughfare is 
crowded with monuments to his taste and genius, and 
that for the last twenty years there has hardly been a 
civic function or public celebration that has not owed 
to him something of its success. It was he 
who at the time of the Columbus celebra- 





as quickly punished as, since his death, 
their charges have been disproved. ‘These 
charges are so impossible that were they 
not hideous they would be absurd. Had 
some of them been true Stanford White 
would have been the first to cut his own 
acquaintance; had others been true he would 
have cut his own throat. 

Fortunately the testimony to their false- 
ness does not come only from those who 
knew and liked him, but also from the 
witnesses called against him by the yellow 
newspapers and by the creature who mur- 
dered him. The private detectives who for 
two years were hired to spy upon his every 
movement in that time were unable to attain 
one item of evidence against him; the soci- 
ety which, the yellow press declared, held 
among its records evidence of White’s mis- 
conduct, through its president indignantly 
denied that this was so, or that for such 
a statement there was the least foundation; 
and of three places described as ‘‘studios’’ 
Tented by White, the owner of each showed 
that White had never even visited his house, 
was utterly unknown to him, and de- 
manded that the newspaper make retrac- 
tion. Twenty-four hours later without 
Shame the newspaper that had accused 
White of maintaining three harems re- 
gretted its ‘‘mistake.’’ Its real regret was 
that it had made the mistake of offending 
living owners of real estate who might ad- 
Vertise, not that it had wantonly lied about 
4 man who was dead. 

But, perhaps, what most helped toward 
the truth and what in New York started the 
Teaction in Stanford White’s favor was the 
testimony of the very women who, if what 
had been said of Stanford White were so, 
had the best reason to be his enemies. 








tion lined Fifth Avenue with Venetian 
masts and filled the trees of Madison Square 
with orange-colored lamps, under which the 
people wandered as though ina fairy garden 
of their own; it was he who was chosen to 
decorate the Metropolitan Opera House with 
fifteen thousand roses; it was he who built 
the Madison Square Garden, the new Tiffany 
building, the homes of the Players, the Cen- 
tury, the Lambs, The Brook, and the lofty 
marble arch to Washington which fronts 
Fifth Avenue. The covers you have known 
for the longest time on the magazines are 
his, and the same hand that made the plans 
for the Metropolitan Club, the home of 
the ‘‘millionaires,’’ drew the design for the 
pedestal of the Farragut statue, on which 
the homeless take their ease. In New York 
it is impossible for the poor man, the rich 
man, the man of taste and the man with 
none, to walk abroad without being indebted 
to Stanford White for something that is 
good and uplifting. Is it then intelligent 
to believe that one whose work was fine, 
big, and far-reaching could himself have 
been degraded and contemptible? 

The misfortune was that Stanford White 
died in such a manner that the last mo- 
ment of his career blinded people to the 
years that had gone before, and they judged 
him by those who for the instant dragged 
him to their level, not by what the man 
himself had been, or: by what he himself 
had accomplished. 

For Stanford White I hold no brief. He 
was my friend, and he was kind to me as 
he was to many others, and I can not but 
believe when the hysteria passes the world 
will again know him as I knew him; as a 
big-hearted, generous, gentle man. 








It is true that some of these young per- 
Sons, to get their pictures in the ‘‘ Morning 
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MY MIKE =-JOKF CRANE 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


Illustrated by GEORGE GIBBS 








HEN you went over the factory this 

morning, did you see a fine-looking old 

cuss working at the lasters’ bench with 

white hair and a red wrinkled face and 

a thin beard that kind of bristles out? 
You’d be apt to notice him. Seems like a man who 
might be Vice-President or something in different 
clothes, don’t he? But when he talks to you, and it 
ain’t often, he looks at the floor. That’s old Joe Crane, 
God help him! There ain’t any better men wear hair 
except that he’s got a knot in his string that hasn’t 
never been picked out. Something was put into him 
like salt is put in your cup of coffee by mistaking it for 
sugar—just a pinch of it, but it spoils the whole thing. 
See what I mean? 

He works there at that bench, and you can see the 
men give him plenty of room. They’re covered with 
goose-flesh half the time, they’re so careful with him. 
When he goes home he goes to a shack on the Maple 
Hill Road, where he hangs out all alone, for old Joe’s 
lived sixty some odd years, and I guess there hasn’t 
been a minute of that time that he’s been more than a 
couple of inches this side of a Grand Jury. 

He’ll burst out sometimes when some fool has touched 
the right button on his soul, and his neck will swell so 
you can see the mark of his collar after it’s all over, 
and his fingers go creeping after a three-pound wrench 
or the like of that, and there’s a killing in his eyes. 
Then let him fling loose and it’s over in a second like 
the rip of dynamite, and then everything’s quiet except 
the old man choking and swaying and a little stream 
of blood running out of his beak. It’s always been the 
same, and although it’s only happened a couple of times 
since he’s been in the factory, I can tell you it’s twice 
as fierce when you have to see him suffer afterward. 
Seems as if he’d just been getting his pride once more 
and looking you in the eyes when he talks to you, and 
then it happens again, and flings him back all the 
months he’s been holding down the cork. Life never 
teased a feller the way it teases old Joe, and there ain’t 
a man with more pride and quiet ways and kind of 
sensitive this side of history. One of the times I spoke 
of, he near killed my boy. But it was a lucky thing it 
happened—that is, for the lad and for me, for until 
that time I’d never understood the boy the way it 
ought to be. Well, come to think of it, I got a good 
deal of understanding of old Joe, too. 

The affair was about three years back. It wasn’t 
long after I'd been made foreman, and everything 
seemed about right with me. I’d got my own house 
and the stuff in it, and even if this backwoods factory 
town isn’t a place to listen for harps or look for halos, 
it’s pretty healthy, and the town itself ain’t large 
enough to spoil that view up the valley where it’s 
brown like you see it now, or soft and green as pickl2s 
in summer, or white with four foot of unbroken snow 
like frosting on a cake. A man can be happy here all 
right, and then again, though I don’t do many things 
right, you bet I married right, and my Annie is the 
kind of woman I don’t deserve, and probably never 
will. It must be awful to grow older loving a woman 
because of what’s gone and not because of what you 

‘ hope’s coming, but I’ve never had to love her that way. 
Then there was little Annie—strong as a kitten and 
lips as red as you’d want to see ’em—but she was away 
at her grandmother’s that winter, and there was little 
Michael with his round legs, going into his eleventh 
year. It was the gang I’d had by me while I was 
fighting my way up and we’d won together, and every- 
thing was just right with me—except just one thing 
that brought usa heap of trouble. That was the weave 
of the boy. : 

He wasn’t enough the tincture of a man to suit me. 
His romp around and tear-’em-up fits didn’t happen 
much, and he’d rather climb up on my knee or sit in 
the house looking at pictures in the back of the diction- 
ary, or get a hold of a lot of ants in the gravel and 
watch ’em and call ’em by name—Mr. Walsh, and Billy, 
and Mrs. Pearson, and things like that. Seemed to me 
as if he was soft-hearted and soft-handed like a girl, 
and I used to bother my head a lot about him when 
he’d climb under the sofa winter evenings and stay 
there quiet till the Woman sent him off to bed, pretend- 
ing the pattern on the carpet was a map of some blasted 
country nobody ever dreamed of. The funny thing 
about it was, he was a healthy little nipper, and once 
in a while I’d get some dividends out of him. 

I remember there was the Burns boy that used to 
come by the house at the noon hour with the old man’s 


dinner-pail, and he was always slinging a cuss or a 
green crab-apple or something over the fence at little 
Mike playing in the yard. ‘‘I’ll wait,’’ says I to my- 
self, ‘‘and see how long the boy stands it, and how 
much.’’ Great guns! I’d have given a month’s pay 
to have seen him go over the fence after a lad bigger 
than he was. But he never let out so much as a peep 
till one day when the Burns boy, who was a ugly, fat- 
legged devil, jumped over the fence into the yard and 
kicked over a bit of a playhouse my kid had made of 
old shingles. Toots, as we called the boy, opened up 
then like a century-plant that don’t blossom often, but 
comes out strong when it gets up against it. ’Twould 
do your heart good to see the smash he give the Burns 
lad on the nose, and it didn’t make any difference that 
he got licked looser than a hound puppy by the bigger 
lad. But when I says to him, ‘‘Toots, whose blood’s 
that on your shirt?’ he yells out in a kind of a screech, 
‘It’s his,’’ and over he went trembling like a frightened 
humming-bird and sick like a girl from the excitement, 
so it would nearly make you sick too to see a boy with 
that kind of insides. 

Sometimes he’d seem to want something, and you 
couldn’t tell what it was any more than he could—he’d 
come first to me and then go to his mother. We found 
out since what he was after. And for days he’d 
get kind of lonesome acting till his imagination began 
working on him, and then perhaps he’d go out under 
the apple tree in the yard, sitting in a packing-box, an 
umbrella over him and an old chair hitched up to the 
box for a horse, and there he’d sit in the rain just as 
contented as a ripe squash until we called himin. It 
didn’t seem to me no right way for a boy to act. 

I says to Annie: ‘‘It’s time for me to take a hand; I 
don’t want him to be the kind you find at the bottom 
of the barrel. This is a tough world, and the boy 
won’t always have you to tuck him in nights, for life 
takes a lot of wallops out of a man, and when it hands 
Toots a punch it will hit something soft and easy and 
unnatural. I ain’t training the boy for a poet or 
seamstress,’’ I says. 

‘‘He’s a nice lad,’’ says she, looking at her foot. 
‘‘Leave him be. He'll learn the ballyraggin’ of the 
world soon enough. It isn’t lickin’s he needs.”’ 

‘*Lickin’s!’’ I says, ‘‘who said anything about lickin’s? 
I’m going to ballyrag him myself,’’ I says. ‘‘I’m going 
to let him see what it means to be a man, give and 
take. I ain’t a-going to treat him like a kid any longer. 
I’ll put the rasp on him and let him rub it back into me 
if he can. I’m going up against his spirit.’’ 

‘*Do you think you understand the lad? I don’t my- 
self,’’ says she, kind of doubtful; but I thought I did, 
and there’s where I bust my puckering string. ‘‘No 
more Toots and pet names and climbin’ up on the 
knee,’’ I says. ‘‘The cold, cruel world for Michael 
now,’’ I says. 

‘“What’s the matter now, you lobster?’’ says I to 
him, talking like a section boss when he comes in to 
dinner that night with his face shiny from the towel. 
He looks at me a minute with his eyes wide, and I see 
his upper lip a-tremblin’ like the whinny of a horse. 
‘*Tell him he’s a lobster himself,’’ says his mother, 
near heart-bust herself, but it was too late. The boy 


commenced to blubber like a kitten under water. 
‘*‘What’s the matter now?’’ F gen banging on the 
the butter. 
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He stops heaving sobs and straightened up, lookin 
at me with his: big blue eyes all squinted up. ‘You're 
all against me,” he yells. ‘* Nobody cares what happens 
tome. Ill get even with you. You wouldn’t care if] 
died!’ And upon my word he walked out of the room 
like a prize-fighter. 


‘“‘There,’’ says I to Annie, ‘‘how’s that? Just as] 
said, what? I guess I know how to put the real stuf 
into him.’’ 


That’s what I said, and it shows pretty 
plain that fools come in men’s sizes. 

But the Woman loosened up a couple of tears. ‘It’s 
awful, Jim,’’ she says. ‘‘That look of him! I’d never 
know it was my boy. You'll break his spirit.’’ 

‘*‘No, I’ll make it,’’ I says. 

We had quite a few times like that, and sure as shoot- 
ing the boy was learning to be a man. ‘‘You don't 
love me,’’ he’d say, ‘‘so leave me alone. Mind your 
own business.’’ I’d made Annie treat him as near as] 
could the same way, and he learned to talk up straight 
and rough to both of us. It did my ears good to hear 
him. ‘‘He had a backbone after all,’’ says I to myself, 

It was just before the spring storms that he went off 
one day and didn’t come home till midnight. I talked 
pretty stiff to Annie about going to sleep and letting 
the boy take his own experiences, but a man’s a boy's 
father, and I might as well tell you I heard the clock 
on the town hall every hour till I caught the sound of 
somebody sneaking into the barn. I pulled ona pair 
of shoes and some clothes and slid down and out 
through the back way. It was still pretty cold weather, 
with a lot of stars peppered in the black sky lighting 
up the places where the snow patches were left, and] 
could see the boy squeezing through the barn door. 

‘‘Mike,”’ says I. 

‘*Yes,’’ says he. 

‘“Where’ve you been?’’ I says. 

‘“Won’t tell,’’ says he, picking up a broken ax- 
handle. ‘‘I ain’t going back on my friends, and you 
ain’t going to wallop me, either.” 

I seen the shine of his eyes, and something says to 
me: ‘‘Look out, Jim; take it easy.’’ SoI says: ‘‘We’re 
your friends and this is your home, ain’t it?”’ 

He gives a sniff and started for the house. It 
weren't till he got to the back door that he drops his 
ax-handle and bursts out crying, sitting down on the 
step and shaking and putting his face in his sleeve. 
‘“There ain’t anybody here cares nothing about me,” 
he says, choking. ‘‘You’re all against me.”’ 

That was the first time. Twice after that he was 
gone all night. Annie was near crazy, and I ain't 
a-going to say it didn’t rasp on me some. We didn't 
find out where he went because you couldn’t have got 
it out of him with a derrick. ‘Never mind,”’ says], 
“it’s making a man of him! He ain’t soft any more. 
And my way’s the way, all right.”’ 

‘“You’re making a man of him, Jim,” says the 
Woman, ‘‘but what kind?’’ says she, and I wish I'd 
listened toher. After all, kids is more of a puzzle than 
the closed-shop question. 

The end came during the week of the equinox storm. 
I remember well how the black clouds had bent down 
over the valley with their edges creeping and crawling 
toward the sunset, while I walked home from the fac- 
tory up the hill, When I got to the door little Mike, 
who'd been on an errand to the grocery for his mother, 
came up behind me. There was something kind of 
gloomy about the day, as if Nature wanted to step on 
a feller and grind him into the mud; a man feels at 
them times like hearing somebody say ‘‘Hulloa!’’ So 
for the first time in a month or two I says like I’d uster 
say: ‘“‘Toots, how’s the boy to-night?’ and upon my 
word I ached to hear the lad say: ‘‘All right, dad.” 

Instead of that he speaks up prompt and strong, like 
I'd taught him: ‘‘You can’t play that on me.’’ Some 
thing about it just at that time—when a man wants4 
little of the soft side of life and has expected to have 
his wife meet him at the door and she hasn’t—made me 
sore clean through. I didn’t know whether it was 
myself or the kid, but I was mad at somebody, and I 





give the boy a swipe on the ear. 

I was sorry ina minute. I thought it would be like 
the little shaver to cry, but he didn’t, and that was bad 
somehow, but it was worse to see his face. 

‘That just shows,’’ says he, putting his little cap on 
straight, ‘‘there ain’t anybody loves me here.’’ There 
weren’t a break in the youngster’s voice. It was as 
strong as a stone house, and somehow it scared me tosee 
how much of a man I'd made of the boy in almost no time. 
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By the time supper was ready it had come on to rain 
and blow, and when you looked out the window the 
lights in the town seemed all twisted out of shape and 
the branches of the trees were curled like ostrich 
feathers in the wind. As a general thing it makes me 
feel happy and contented just to see the grub smoking 
on the table and Annie sitting down in her chair with a 
smile for me, for there's a heap of pleasure in everyday 
things like that. But between the weather and the boy 
[felt mean and cussed like somebody who’s stepped on a 
hoe and had the handle come up and crack ’em on the ear. 

The boy never spoke a word except once, when he 
asks what week his sister was coming home, but he sits 
in his chair and eats his dinner businesslike—the way 
the newspapers tell about the feller who’s going to the 
electric chair next day; and after it was over he hangs 
around looking out the windows for a little while and 
goes up to bed early. I seen Annie wanted to go up 
with him like she uster do, and I knew she felt like me 
that the belt was sort of running off the shafting. 

I guess it was about ten o’clock when the wind 
chewed a blind off the house and set others slamming, 
and I sat up in bed breathing hard and feeling queer 
for the wild night outside. After a minute I got up 
and looked out the window. 

The sheets of rain looked like a kind of parade that 
tramped down the grass and trees, and the orchard just 
beyond the stone wall didn’t seem one-third natural, 
and as I was looking I thought I seen a shadow blacker 
than the rest fighting its way toward the road. ‘‘Go 
on!” says I to myself, ‘‘the boy wouldn’t light out on a 
night like this?’’ and then I wondered why I thought it 
was him. But when I went around to shut the blinds 
and looked into his room, the bed hadn’t been opened, 
and the lad was gone. 

It give me a fierce wallop; it was the emptiest look- 
ing room you ever saw. 

. Well, I made up my mind I wouldn’t say nothing to 
the wife till morning, and you'd laugh to see how I tried 
togotosleep. I might as well have been a fishworm 
onastove. Sometimes I’d sort of drop off, and then 
the storm would yell into’my ear and set me staring 
into the dark till my eyes ached, and it was a nightmare 
all right to think of the little shaver all by himself in 
that weather. 

It was almost four in the morning when I seen Annie 
standing. over me pulling at the sheets. ‘Listen, 
Jim,” says she. Sure enough, there was a thumping 
at the door and a man’s voice shouting over the wind, 
“Let mein! Help! Open up!”’ 

“Something’s wrong at the factory,”’ says I, putting 
my two feet on the floor and reaching for my clothes; 
but when I started down the stairs the wife was holding 
a kerosene lamp, and she handed me my revolver. 

“You’d best have it, Jim,’’ she says. ‘‘How’d we 
know who it is?’’ 

And little we guessed. For when the slap of the 
rain struck me and I’d wiped it off my face there stood 
old Joe Crane wet and white in the lips and done for 
breath, and he had my boy in his arms with a welt 
across his forehead, and his yellow hair with dark 
streaks, and one of Joe’s hands had blood on it. 

“Bring him in,’’ says Annie, holding up the lamp. 
‘Is he dead?’ she says. Old Joe’s lips 
were moving, but he didn’t say anything, 
and he laid the boy down on the sofa in 
the parlor. I went down on my knees 
beside the lad, and then I knew for the 
first time his heart was going, and I 
stood up and says, ‘‘ What done it?’ and 
old Joe kind of give way into a chair 
and says, ‘‘God help me, I done it!’’ 

Well, just remember it was my boy 
the only one 1 had—will you? And I 
didn't know but what he was dying, 
he laid so still and pale in the light of 
the lamp. ‘There was killing in my 
hands—they itched to do harm; I’ve 
never been taken that way before. And 
I reached for my gun lying on the table. 
Annie seen what I was going to do. 
‘Twas her who kept me clean of it, and 
it was pretty to see her knock the gun 
on to the floor and kick it away and blow 
out the lamp. She was by me in a sec- 
ond with her arms around me and sort 
of halt whispering, ‘‘Easy, Jim; easy, 
Jim,” in my ear, until Isays, “Light the 
lamp, I’ll not lay my hands on him,”’ and 
things seemed clearer again. 

As soon as she struck a match I seen 
old Joe Crane hadn’t moved, for he was 
still sitting with his face in his hands 
and his crooked fingers run up through 
his hair, and the boy was still lying on 
the sofa with his arms hanging loose. 
But when there come the flare of the 
lamp the lad gives a sigh and sat up 
staring around, and I jumps over to him 
and tries to put my arms around him. 
With that he squirms out and kind of 
weak and shaky, and falls up against 
old Joe. ‘It’s all right, Mr. Crane,’’ 
Says he. ‘‘Don’t you care,’’ and the old man looks up 
and says, ‘‘Praise God, he ain’t dead!’ and opens his 
arms and puts ’em around the boy. 

It seemed to me I'd never loved that youngster so 
much as when I seen he’d rather go to old Joe than 
Stay by me. And Annie seen it, too, and the tears was 
in her eyes as she stood on the other side of the table. 
So I sat and looked at ’em till there was no standing 
it, and I goes up and takes the boy and says: ‘Here, 
give the lad to me—he’s mine, ain’t he? I’m his dad, 
ain’t 1?” 
, And I took him to Annie, and she grabs him up, kiss- 
ing him and talking and saying things and taking him 
Upstairs to do for him what a mother’s hands are 
handy to do. 

“Jim,” says old Crane, ‘‘you know how it was.”’ 

lhe same old thing?”’ says I, and he says, ‘Yes, 
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the same old thing,’’ and then I seen he’d begun to 
look at the floor again like a man caught stealing from 
a widow woman. 

We sat there listening to the wild night outside and 
Annie’s steps overhead, and when it was quiet for a 
moment you'd hear the ticking of the clock and maybe 
the lamp sputtering, and by and by old Joe says: 
‘* The little lad woke me up to let him in. He come to 





He burst out cry- 
ing, putting his 
face in his sleeve 


me before like that, and I ain’t said anything, for he 
was lonesome like and I was lonesome, too. God only 
knows how lonesome I was!’’ 

“Then it was you he went to see when he run 
away?’ I says. ‘‘And you never told it!” 

‘‘He was safe with me,’’ he says, ‘‘and he was the 
only one who wanted to come to me, and who else is 
there to care for me?’ he says. ‘‘I used to whittle 
things for him out of wood, and he’d sit on my knee,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and we was happy together,’’ he says. ‘‘I 
knew it wasn’t just right, and to-night I told him to 
go back to his home, and he wouldn't go, and he tried 
to lock me out of the room so’s I couldn’t put him out 
and send him home. And then the devil came over me 
hot and blind, and I struck him!”’ says he. 

‘‘With what?” says I, trying to keep cool. 

‘“‘T don’t know,”’ he says, kind of soft ; ‘‘I didn’t see it.”’ 

And upon my word I was kind of sorry for the old 





The old man looked down at the floor, and for a long time he never moved 


man even after his laying his hands on my little Mike, 
and when he looks up it was fierce to see the way he 
stared at me—like a collie dog that wants something— 
and he says: ‘‘Let me go up to see the boy.”’ 

‘‘Go ahead,” says I, ‘‘and I'll go with you. He may 
need the doctor.’? And with that we went up the stairs 
and into the lad’s room. 

Annie was beside his bed and hushing us to keep 
quiet. ‘‘He’s asleep,’’ she whispers. ‘The boy’s all 
right, Jim.’’ But old Joe pulls the crook out of his 
shoulders and straightens up his neck and looks at us, 
first me and then the wife. Great guns! he spoxe to 
us like the boss of a battleship. ‘‘Come down stairs 
with me,”’ he says, ‘‘and I'll tell you something it will 
do you good to hear.’? With that he puts his hand soft 
on the lad’s hair, and we followed him down to the 
front room. 


onto 
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The storm had let up for the daylight, and it was 
getting to be lighter and sort of gray outside, and I 
could see the factory from the window, and the river 
swelled with the rain and puffed up like a snake when 
it’s mad, and you could see rings under Annie’s eyes 
by the lamplight inside. 

‘‘Sit down,”’ says old Joe, running his hand over his 
forehead and kind of shivering from his wet clothes. 
‘‘T want to tell you why the boy came to me,”’ he says. 
‘‘Did you ever feel thirst?’’ says he, ‘‘or hanker tor 
food. ’Twas that way with the little feller; he come 
to me because he needed something he didn’t get at 
home.”’ 

‘“‘And what was that?’’ says Annie, proud and cool 
and angry; but the old man didn’t seem to hear her. 
‘“‘T was like that,’’ he says kind of thoughtful. ‘‘I took 
after my mother. She was kind of warm-hearted and 
sensitive and tuned high. They said she uster play on 
the piano great, but she died before I could recollect. 
It was different with my father. He was well off when 
I can remember, but, of course, he must be dead by now. 
The world had used him tough, and I guess he thought 
it used everybody the same way. Maybe he was a 
good-hearted man, but he was stern and cold with us 
children—it was his plan of bringing us up, I guess.”’ 

I seen by Annie’s look that she understood it was 
about the same game I’d tried. 

“It was a good pian,’’ old Joe went on—‘‘that is, it 
worked all right with my brother. He’s a rich man 
now and owns no end of property. He took to that 
kind of training, and he’s successful all right; only he 
don’t care nothing for birds and trees and people, and 
he don’t never laugh, and I'm his own brother, but I 
guess he’s glad he don’t never hear from me. Because 
I’m different. I’m like my mother was, and my father 
nearly starved my soul to death, and for all I know he 
starved her’s too, even though he was a good man and 
meant well. He tried to make me over and improve on 
God, and one day when I was some older than this lad 
he stretched me out too far and something snapped in 
here.’’? With that the old man put his hand on the 
back of his neck. 

‘‘And then what?’’ says Annie, leaning forward, 
excited like as if she was at a theatre. 

“T struck him with a pair of tongs, and I’ve never 
seen him since,’’ said old Joe. ‘‘It put the evil onto 
me. I’ve never had a friend I didn't. lose that way, 
and once there was a woman—but ‘you'll not hear it 
all. Look how I loved this lad of yours. See-what I 
done! And what do I amount to now? I’m getting 
old too. And I daresn’t have a friend!’ 

The old man stopped then and looked down at the 
floor, and for a long time he never moved, except run- 
ning his fingers through that bristly beard of his. It 
was still lighter outside—a kind of gray light coming 
in through the windows and making the lamplight 
look queer. That’s the time a day a man feels cold all 
through wherever he is and is empty of food, and 
nothing much seems real. But Annie-and I weren’t 
saying nothing, and something made me feel as cheap 
and mean as wet hay, so’s I didn’t want to look at her. 

Ina minute the old man pipes up again kind of hoarse 
and choky. ‘‘ Be careful, Jim,’’ he says,‘‘be careful of the 
boy.””. Then he gets up sort of feeble and 
wilted and takes his hat off the floor. 
‘““You’re a square feller, Jim, but you 
don’t understand the kid. Take him as 
he is—he’s a fine little lad. He's like 
me and my mother, warm-hearted and 
sensitive and tuned high. Don’t you 
do anything, Jim, to make him like my 
brother! Don’t you do anything to 
make him like me! He’s wanting some- 
thing he don’t get at home.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’ says I, as Annie had 
said before me., The old cuss squints 
his eyes and looks at me. ‘‘Jim,’’ he 
says, ‘‘you’ve got courage enough, ain’t 
you?: And you’ ve got experience enough 
and had to fight hard sometimes. And 
you’re a man, ain’t you, past thirty-five 
and can raise a beard. .. But look here! 
When you'come up over the hill from 
work what do you want to happen when 
you go to that door? You want some- 
body—and, she ain’t far away this min- 
ute—to put her arms around your 
neck.”’ 

‘‘He’s got. you, Jim,’’ says Annie, and 
she laughs and reddens all up in the face 
as if she was about sixteen. y 

Of course a feller has to grin. Thé’ 
‘old boy had me where I live. ‘Huh!’ 
says I, ‘‘that’s the whole circus.’’ 

‘*“Then what in thunder are you trying 
to starve the boy of them kind of things 
for? Who are you to be making him 
over?”’ he says, in a funny kind of whis- 
per that sounded forty times as large 
as it was. ‘‘Jim Hands,’’ says he, 
‘‘you’re doing a crime to the boy. Love 
him, man, Feed him on it.’’ 

At the door I took hold of his hand, 
It had been quite a night for a woman—especially 
with the boy hurt and so on—and Annie was trying 
to keep in harness and hold in the tears, and the old 
man was locking at the floor. 

‘Joe,’ says I, ‘I’ve been a fool, But look here,’’’ 
says I, ‘“‘I ain’t any three-ply fool! I guess the boy 
will get what he needs now—in chunks!”’ I says. 

That’s how I come to say it was lucky the old man 
near killed the lad. It cleared the air, you bet. And 
though it took some time to sew up the places that I’d 
torn open with my fool ideas, it came out all right. 
And that’s why I asked you, did you notice old Joe 
Crane. When you go downstairs stop and look at him 
again. 

He ain’t far the respectable side of a Grand Jury, but 
it won’t do you-no harm to see him—he’s about the 
whitest man this side of nothing at all. 





In SHREDDED WHoies WHEAT - , 
scientific uniofof the elements: Ties sid ce 
and Brain for the building of the perfect fA. 
all the muscle+ oe brain- making g 


SHREDDED’ WHE Ar is the purest, Sige! Webd = 
contains more nutriment # than. me i is more easily digested, is more 
economical—hence, an neg B, n€ It contains no chemicals 
or fats, is not “treated” ‘Hayvered”’ wi. anything—no “secret 
.. précess’”’—our plant is eon te ee world—over 100,000 visitors last year. 
tage: are invited. 


A FOOD TO GROW ON, TO WORK ON, TO LIVE ON 


It is e in two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. 
The BISCUMMMs delicious for breakfast with hot or cold 
. milk or cream, or for any meal in combination with fruit 

ot vegetables. _ TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat 
wafer, crisp, nouristing and appetizing. Delicious, as a 
toast with beverages or with cheese or preserves. 





he “ Vital Question Cook Book” 


is sent for the asking 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niacara Fauts, N. Y. 
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THE POWER WAGON 


By JAMES E. HOMANS 


Fourth Paper: Eléctric and Gasoline Wagons 


better ensure its continued popularity, than the formation of a ‘‘motor 
trust.’’ For this purpose we need none of those ‘‘criminal combines’’ that 
are now suffering such incessant and truculent ‘‘persecution’’—on paper. In large 
cities there is a great field of usefulness and profit for concerns undertaking the 
stabling and care of power wagons on a large scale, and the supplying of com- 
tent drivers. Such an enterprise would afford the very kind of assistance most 
needed in this day when the motor wagon is not perfectly understood. It would 
also reduce expenses, since the profits in caring for machines in large numbers are 
proportionally greater. 
he rapidly increasing use of the electric vehicle in the last few years may be 
traced very largely to the policy of one or two prominent American vehicle builders 
of maintaining their own garages and guaranteeing the care and upkeep of all 
wagons purchased from them. This enterprise supplied the very element that was 
most essential, preventing the damage wrought by the unskilled electrician, and 
rendering the electric vehicle a commercial possibility. What has been success- 
fully accomplished in the case of the electric automobile would be equally effective 
with other powers. Could the leading manufacturers of power wagons be per- 
suaded to combine for the purpose mentioned, their business would doubtless be 
vastiy increased within a very few years. The idea is thoroughly American, and 
will undoubtedly be adopted in time. 

As to the future of the electric vehicle, there seems to be a well-defined differ- 
ence of opinion among authorities. The leading argument against it is, of course, 
the rapid deterioration of the common types of battery. This fact, necessitating 
constant renewals at periods ranging between five and ten months, renders the 
electric vehicle constantly more expensive than one of similar carrying capacity 
propelled by a Ifydro-carbon engine. Furthermore, the upkeep of an electric 
vehicle, and the charging of common types of battery demand the utmost care and 
skill. The storage battery is a delicate instrument at best, and ignorant or care- 
less handling will speedily result in its destruction. According to one prominent 
authority, Hiram P. Maxim, the sole hope of the electric automobile, particularly 
for the small user, lies in the invention of a cheaper storage battery or one possess- 
ing greater flexibility. Several inventors have claimed the discovery of methods 
for producing lead storage cells by simply stamping the grids from sheet lead, and 
coating them with the required chemical substances. Such a process should bring 
the cost from the present high figure toa minimum. On the other hand, certain 
users of the Edison storage battery claim for it the highest commercial efficiency, 
complete reliability, and the greatest flexibility both in charging and discharging. 
One manufacturer of electric vehicles, Lansden, states that the deterioration is 
extremely gradual, and that while one battery may generally be relied on to last 
for ten thousand miles of travel, many of them have doubled this distance and 
some have been in use for two years and over. If Edison’s expectations are real- 
ized, and his cell is perfected, the electric vehicle may yet enter the field of long- 
distance traffic; particularly if some enterprising corporation adopts the plan of 
establishing charging stations along much-traveled highways. This will greatly 
simplify the power wagon problem by eliminating the imperative demand for 
the skilled and high-priced drivers necessary for steam and gasoline wagons. 

Regarding the operative efficiency of electric wagons, the following figures 
are significant: 

Aconcern using twelve electric wagons gives, for a total monthly mileage of 
9,930, or an average daily mileage of 31.8 for a month of twenty-six working days, 
ata cost of $.0317 per wagon-mile for electricity, a monthly charge of $142.45 per 
wagon, including operator’s wages, repairs, and depreciation. As against this 
amount, a monthly charge of $101 per horse wagon was formerly figured, but, on 
account of the greater service capacity of the electric vehicles, the net costs per 
wagon-mile were $.216 for horses and $.178 for automobiles, representing a net 
saving of $.038 per wagon-mile. 

Another concern using twenty electric wagons gives, for a total monthly mile- 
age of 12,606, or an average daily mileage of 23.7 fora month of twenty-seven 
working days, at a cost of $.0358 per wagon-mile, or $.847 per day, a monthly 
charge of $52.11, exclusive of wages, interest, storage, or repairs. These twenty 
electric wagons do the work of thirty-seven single horse wagons. Therefore, 
figuring $40 as the bare operating cost per horse wagon, the total operating cost is 
$1,042.20 per month for the electrics, as against $1,480 per month for the horses. 
Adding to these sums drivers’ wages at $50 per month, we have $2,042.20 for the 
electrics and $3,330 for the horses. Other items would further enforce the superior 
economy of the electrics. 

In Germany, and to some extent in other European countries, there has been a 
strong movement toward what has been called the ‘‘trackless trolley,’’ an electric 
motor wagon taking current from an overhead wire. ‘This has been widely recom- 
mended as the ideal means for carting farm produce and for other sorts of local 
and suburban transportation. Several wagons of this description have been built 
on order for street railway companies in the United States. They are propelled 
by two motors, one wound for eighty volts, taking current from the usual storage 
battery, the other wound for five hundred volts, and taking current by trolley con- 
nection to an overhead wire. The wagon may be progr. therefore, by either 
source, and, within its travel radius, can operate as well off as on the trolley line. 
Such a scheme has many features of mechanical and commercial excellence, but 
would scarcely pay, unless undertaken on a large scale. On a high-speed, long- 
distance suburban 
trolley line, the trol- 
ley wagons would 


Fa would give a greater impulse to the commercial automobile, nor 
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the good old summer time thoughts of 

saving money on winter coal bills ought 
to be as refreshing as zephyrs from pine 
woods. The Underfeed way is not only the 
rational way of burning coal, and this 
modern Peck-Williamson Furnace not only 
consumes smoke and gases, but it gets as 
much heat out of the cheapest coal as the 
same amount of highest grade anthracite 
will yield. Can you figure that out in 
dollars? The difference in costis yours. The 


PECK-WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED FURNACE 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


The name “Nestor” stands for 


all that is good in genuine 
Egyptian. cigarettes. Since 
their introduction into America, 
over a quarter of a century ago, 
their position ‘as leaders has 
been recognized. The secret 
of the blend is our most valu- 
able asset — you 


can’t match it in 
any other. “Qual- 
ity” and the word C. 


“Nestor” are al- pictiet of on 
ways to be associ- 

ated when one thinks of Egyp- 
tian cigarettes. If we could 
make them better, we would. 





With the old-fashioned Over-feeds, much 
money is burned up, as considerable heat 
goes to waste up thechimney. The Underfeed 

lan saves at the coal bin. We have hun- 

reds of voluntary testimonials, eloquent 
proofs of that furnace truth. Here’s alate 
one—Dr. F. M. Garrett, of Liberty Center, 
Ind., writes: 


i] “Your furnace is all right, a great fuel saver, and 
the one you placed in our residence last year gave 
us the very best of satisfaction. IF WE COULD NOT 
GET ANOTHER ONE I WOULD NOT HAVE THIS 


ONE REMOVED FOR A THOUSAND DOLLARS.” 


In time of warmth prepare forcold. Our 
heating plans and services of our Engineer- 
ing Department are yours—FREE. 

Send for the Underfeed booklet, which gives 
full description of this wonderful furnace, and 

is filled with fac-simile testimonials from those 

who know its worth. Write to-day, giving name 

of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
328 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. - 
Mr. Dealer, let us send you our dividend making offer. 











X-Ray view 
showing 
galvanized 
casing, 

and “‘cut- 
out”’ illus- 


Sold by Clubs, Hotels, and Dealers the World over. 


“*Nestor’’ Cigarettes retain their natural flavor and 
aroma much better when kept in bulk, and, there- 
fore, we advise purchasing in tins of 50s and 100s, 
“NESTOR” SPECIALTIES 
Extra fine **Moyen” size in 50s and 1008, $4.50 per 100 
‘*Kings,”’ 22 carat gold tipped, 208, goc.; 100s, $4.50 
“*Queens,”’ 22 ‘* sd * 20s, 80c.; 1008, 4.00 
If any of the above are unobtainable locally, we 
shall be pleased to furnish same on receipt of price. 


Write for brochure “*The Story of the Nestor.”” 


NESTOR GIANACLIS COMPANY 
295 Roxbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Brighten Your Home 
= BuY a National Inverted Gas Light 


Lighting experts have, for years, been en- 

deavoring to perfect a successful inverted 
light, well knowing that the old style ver- 
tical or upright burners, must succumb to 
its superior merit. 


The National Automatic Regulator Makes the 
Inverted Light a Success 


It controls the supply of gas under varying pressure, allowing 
just enough gas, at all times, to pon over to fill the mantle which 
prevents the wasting of gas, over-heating of metal parts, breaking of globes, 
and insures a perfect light. 


The National Inverted Gas Light gives a steady, full light downward, (where desired), of twice 
the candle power, at }2 the cost, of any vertical gas light, and 
5 times the candle power of an electric light, at 1-5 the cost. 
The National Inverted Mantle is so constructed, that no jar or draft 
of air, can break it. It will last twice as long as any vertical mantle. 
The mixed gas and air being heated before combustion, greatly increases the lumi- 
nosity; as there is no excess gas, the National Inverted cannot discolor the ceiling. 
The National Inverted is sold under a Positive Guarantee. 
If you are not satisfied, after 2 weeks’ trial, that it is the best light made, 
return it to your dealer, and he will gladly refund your money. 
The National may be had for the asking, and $1.75, at all reputable dealers 
in lighting devices. If your dealer does not supply you, write us. 


Booklet, fully explaining the advantages of the inverted gas light, sent on 
application. Made by the 


NATIONAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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rather complicate 
matters; if operated 
apart from rail cars, 
the vast expenditure 
of current would de- 
mand a corresponding 
volume of business. 
At best the economy 
effected by the trolley 
Wagon, as compared 
with the battery wag- 
on, would be only 
about three cents per 
mile, representing an 
average total cost of 
$.19, as against $.22. 
With very skilful 

































CORNET FREE 


We teach by mail and give you this 
beautiful cornet ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. The lessons come to you 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


OF ANY AMOUNT FROM 


$122 TO $10,000. 





st by mail weekly, and can be studied 
in your spare time, and are yours to refer to always; 

ane CITI z E N Ss no ee of music necessary; we have hundreds 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. of satisfied pupils from 8 to 50 years of age, from all 
OF CLEVELAND, parts of the country. Don’t say you cannot learn 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST COMPANY but send for our booklet and tuition offer. Address 





INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 


tw OHIO, WITH TOTAL RESOURCES OF OVER || 
65 Music Hall. Boston, Mass. 























handling a battery 
Wagon has been run 
at as low a cost as 
$.025 per wagon-mile 
for electric current. 





AN ELECTRIC EXPRESS WAGON 


Such a wagon can carry two tons twenty-five miles on one charge of battery 























Physical Culture 
WITHOUT EXERCISE 
the exhilarating effect on a warm summer day of 
THE ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE 
A scientific appliance for men, women and chil- 
dren that cultivates and permanently main- 
tains a strong, vigorous body and perfect health, 
Straightens & Prevents Round Shouiders 


(; OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


39,427 Appointments were made to Civil Service 


places during the past 
year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 


sat and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
Deep breathing is the secret of good health. If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
The Adrienne is the secret of deep breathi: Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
Write today for Descriptive and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 
Derr. E, GOOD FO 5 y 














255 West 143d Street, New York City Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 
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Haskell 
-Match 


Golf Ball 


We were the originators of the Rubber-core ball. 
NL Each of “say oo has been marked by 
improvements. test 5 
the HASKELL-MATCH bal 
embodies every ity » 
vious iadell ssa gene an 
added—and undesirable qualities 
eliminated—and we can confidently 
recommend it as being by far the 
very best ball on the market. 


For of flight and for 

putting, it is unequalled. 

Price $6.00 per dozen 

Obtainable Everywhere 

The B. F. Goedrich Co. 
Akron, O. 





































ON REFLECTION 
you will be con- 
vinced that there 
is nothing that so 
beautifies the com- 
plexion as 


‘ED Ba: 
Face PowDER 

It prevents and cures sunburn, roughness 
and other distressing afflictions caused by 
the wind and heat. Its peculiar perfume is 
extracted from flowers and plants. Itis pure, 
cooling and antiseptic. 

Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous. 








Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, soc. a box, of 

druggists or by mail. Send soc. for sample. 

BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 24, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 














THE FOOT RESTS 


All the time if it rests on the 


WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE 


No summer heat on the sole of the foot. 
No irritation. No perspiration. 

Ask your dealer for them. 

Send for Catalogue if he hasn’t them. 











THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 
406A Washington 8t. ,Boston,Mass_ 












This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells «!! 
about PATENTS. Whatto Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
QOMEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Typewritingy Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand Penmanship, etc. 20 teachers, 
1400 students, cheap board, 
and $100,000 School Building. 
Graduates readily secure situations. Beautiful Illus- 
trated catalog FREE. Write for it today. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 
Box 226 Gem City Business College 














Quincy, Il. 








ew York — Chi —St. Louis —successfully teach nee gy 
boys to qualify as PLUMBERS—BRICKLAYERS and PLAS- 
TERERS and earn $4.00 to $6.00 per day. Union card guar- 
anteed. Our uates always in demand. Write for free 
catalogue to 239 10th Ave., New York City. 
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Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK =-X{EEPER 


y fgwof you in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 
> Ti i find POSITIONS. too— 
FREE! 


WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


HAT SCHOOL? ‘ieee 
* YOU DECIDE 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. (State kind 


of school.) AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY, 751-41 
Park Row, New York, or, 1051 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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BOOK GIVEN 7ls bow to build Walks, Floors, 


troughs, cisterns, roofs, tanks, 
blocks, etc. Cheap, sanitary, everlasting. Simply 


send 50 cents for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to our practical monthly paper. ON CEMENT 
THE CEMENT ERA, 204 Tolsma Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Central College of Osteopathy 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Thorough course in Osteopathy. Catalog upon request. 
Secretary, 432 New Ridge Building. 








Address 





& PATENTS that eee] 
RS ant for Inventors mailed on receipt _of 6 cts, stamps 


A.B. LACEY, Washington. D.C. Estab. 1869 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 

We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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At the present 
time the gasoline wag- 
on is the one most 
largely used for light 
and medium-weight 
service. According 
to prevailing opinion 
the gasoline engine is 
destined to occupy 
the same important 
position in commer- 
cial work as in the 
pleasure vehicle field. 

Undoubtedly the 
use of the ‘‘gasoline”’ 
wagon will be great- 
ly extended when it 
ceases to be the ‘‘gas- 
oline’’ wagon—in oth- 
er words, when some 
fuel, less dangerous, 
more readily obtain- 
able, and less liable 
to price fluctuations 
than is gasoline, finds 
general adoption. 
With the removal of 
the tax, denatured alcohol will prove a most acceptable substitute. The cost of its 
production will fall to a very low figure within a few years, reducing the cost 
of automobiling to the minimum. Other substitutes for gasoline have been 
recommended, notably producer gas, generated in a suction producer, in which air 
is drawn through a mass of smoldering charcoal, coal powder, or coke. 

The so-called denatured alcohol is produced by mingling certain poisonous sub- 
stances, such as wood alcohol and some benznie, or other hydrocarbon, with pure 
ethyl alcohol, so as to prevent its use as a beverage, without imparing its fuel 
qualities. Exploded in a hydrocarbon engine, it develops between seventy-five 
and eighty-seven per cent of the 
power effect of gasoline, according 
to the percentage of the mixture 
and the compression of the engine. 
Other things equal, a larger vol- 
ume of alcohol vapor is required in 
a fuel charge; the ratio to gasoline 
being, on the average, three to two. 
In a’ given proportion of air and 
vapor, alcohol explodes more slowly 
than gasoline, thus producing a 
lower speed, but, it maintains the 
pressure much better, and for this 
reason is more effective in hill- 
climbing. The question of quality 
is even more essential with alcohol 
than with gasoline, since the pres- 
ence of water vapor is liable to 
occasion acid reactions harmful to 
the engine metal. A good average 
recipe for denatured alcohol, as 
given by several authorities, is a 
mixture of ten volumes of methyl 
spirit and half a volume of heavy 
benzine to each hundred volumes of ethyl alcohol. Both the alcohols must be 
ninety per cent rectified. 

Regarding the engine suitable for gasoline power wagons, there seems to be a 
well-defined tendency toward the double-opposed horizontal type. This design of 
engine has the advantage of superior compactness and practically perfect balance 
with two cylinders. The four-cylinder vertical engine is used on few if any of the 
lighter wagons, its principal disadvantage consisting in the amount of space it 
occupies above the floor. The single cylinder engine is extremely undesirable for 
any but the very lightest kinds of service, because of its inferior balance involving 
periodical reboring of the cylinder. 

The horizontal-opposed cylinder engine may be ne 
beneath the floor of the wagon, where it is readily 2 
For the higher-powered wagons horizontal aad 
structed with four or six cylinders, as has 
the heavier models of Kansas City wagon, 
more highly efficient type of power 
however, which the buying public will 
is that the engine set beneath the 
rendered perfectly accessible by 
saving the driver the painful 
or of removing his load to 
average manufacturer will 
and convenience of the 
need to _ be 
reached,’’ he 
will say. We 
need only re- 
mark that Na- 
ture seems to 
have held a sim- 
ilar opinion 
regarding the 
human vermi- 
form appendix. 
Experience, 
however,makes 
us strongly 
suspect that 
this was an 
oversight of 
Nature’s. 

The question 
of transmission 
is a serious one 














LOADING AN ELECTRIC WAGON 


The electric wagon is heavy, but it can carry twice its own weight 





A GASOLINE BURDEN-BEARER 


An American wagon built for motor accessibility 















disposed 
accessible. 
engines may be con- 
actually been done on 
thus producing a new and 
plant. One requirement, 
undoubtedly enforce in time, 
floor of the wagon should be 

the use of flaps or apron doors, thus 
necessity of crawling under his wagon 
pull up the trapdoor in the floor. The 
tell us that this concession to the comfort 
driver is unnecessary. ‘‘Our engines do not 


AN AMERICAN “ TRACKLESS-TROLLEY” WAGON 
on the com- Some authorities predict ‘a great future for this type of vehicle 
mercial auto- 
mobile. The 


familiar planetary type is the one best suited for wagons below one and one-half 
tons capacity. In addition to occupying far less room than any other type of 
device, it accomplishes the shifting of speeds with the smallest precentage of wear 
and friction accidents, so common with sliding gears, It also possesses the desir- 
able quality of gradually picking up loads, without unnecessary shock or strain 
to the engine or chassis. Furthermore, it is nearly fool-proof. 





For Convenience 
always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk on hand. 


Suitable for all household purposes. For 
puddings, cakes and all kinds of desserts, 


Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.— Adv. 





> ARDREY--WASHER 


1G 
‘THE SPONGE © 
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Removes every particle of mud, grime and dirt slick anq 
clean asa whistle. Operated easily asa paintbrush. Water 
constantly percolates through sponge, forcing dirt out of it 
and away from carriage, auto or motor truck on to the 
ground, leaving a perfectly clean, unscratched and polished 
surface. See those tongs; either a single sponge or pieces of 
sponges are automatically gripped firmly as they are pulled 
tight up to a perforated squirting surface, attached just like 
an ordinary hose nozzle. Made solidly and substantially of 
brass, the price is but $3.00 and charges prepaid to all 
points in U. S.,or Canada. A hundred and one uses for 
this most wonderful labor saving device. You run no risk 
because we refund the price paid us if it fails 
to do all we represent. You may have our 
booklet free which tells why the ARDREY 
VEHICLE WASHER lasts a life time. 

ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO.,141D 

Main St., Rochester, N. ¥Y., U. 8. A. 
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Mentally Deficient and Backward 
Children 


BANCROFT-COX 


Training School 


The tenderest care and the most scientific traini 
and instruction, amid delightful surroundings ‘an 
the comforts of home-life, are provided at this school 
for children of impaired mental faculties. 

Endorsed by prominent physicians who have 
marked the improvement and happiness of our 
pupils. For those who must care for such children 
at home we have devised a 


Home Correspondence Course 


which makes instruction easy and improvement sure, 
Catalogue, Manual of study and particulars of school 
work or of correspondence course sent on request, 


P. O. Box 715, Haddonfield, N. J. 
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The most reliable motor cycle on earth; powerful, speedy, a! 
great hill climber, easy to operate, inexpensive to repair and is 
absolutely the most economical vehicle for « single person in’ex- 
istence. This machine is capable of carrying a person from five 
to forty-five miles an hour, and can be controlled to any speed 
without removing the hands from the handle bars. Write for 
farther particulars and full information. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CO., Brockton, Mass. 








-—Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 5 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave, durable and 

” light meant with colored design in 
brim. Retails at $1.00, sent post- 
aid for 50c to introduce our 
fexican hats and drawnwork, 
Same hat plain, 40c; both for 75c. 
Large, medium and small sizes. 
Fine for fishing, camping, sea- 
shore and gardening. Hat booklet free, 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. C8, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


















MYSTERIOUS SKULL! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome 
blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts. postpaid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., containing hun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
FRE THE CREST TRADING OO. 
Collars ana Cuffs 
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ARKER BRANDS 


15¢ For 


BY MERELY SENDING A POST CARD 


you will receive by return mail, a catalog of books which is 
made up especially of volumes particularly adapted to summer 
reading, at unheard-of prices. This is just issued and 
contains aside from the above, many excellent Publisher's 
Remainders, some good Americana, all offered because we need 
the room for our importations just being received. All we require 
is your name'and address. Do not miss the opportunity. 
Tuk Burrows Broruers Company, Dept. B, Cleveland, 0. 


SIZES 




















Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years 

experience as a Patent Sales 

man mailed FREE. Patent sales 

exclusively. If you have a 

Patent for sale call on or write 
WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 

] 290 Dun Building 

| Broadway New York City 























| MILLS COLLEG 





and Seminary for Young 
Women. Accredited to 
Universities and Eastern Colleges. Fall term opens 
August 15th. Forty-first year in the same delight 
ful spot among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Cat 
alogue and descriptive matter. Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres. 
Mills College P. O., California. 


A RELIABLE WATER SUPPLY 
By AUTOMATIC PUMP | 
If you have a brook or spring within a mile 
of where you want running water, we cap alr 
tomatically pump it for you. Write for cat# 
logue of our celebrated hydraulic ram. Raises 
water 35 feet for every foot fall. Made 
many sizes. Pumps for 500 to 500,000 ga'lons 
daily. NIAGARA HYDRAULIC 
ENG. CO., 140 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
ae 


SON FREIGHT FORWARDING ¢ 


reduced rates on household goods to all points 
on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Bldg., Chicag% 
1005 Carleton Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boste® 
































DRINKING WATER 


Scientifically cooled with the 


Vseect- Cooler 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 

Best and most sanitary water cooler ever offered the public. 
Costs you less than the germ breeding kind. Will last a life 
time. Practically indestructible. Accompanying cut is sect- 
ional view of our No. 1 cooler with five gallon bottle, Price 
$12.00. Note pure block tin coil connection from bottle to 

faucet. Water cannot become contaminated even if impure 
ice is used. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or money 
refunded. Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents. All 
similar coolers are infringments. We manufacture a full line 
of coolers to fit any bottle. Prices from $5.50 to $36.00. Ask 
your dealer or write us for illustrated catalog. 

N. B. — J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have adopted the ““‘USEEIT”’ Cooler with 
special features, (Price $12.00) for dispensing their famous Golden Orangeade at first class 
seda fov'astains. Write them. 


The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 3519 Butler St., Chicago 

























For Health, Strength 


and Endurance 


As a food, rice has a world-wide reputation. 
To its purity, wholesomeness and goodness 
have been added a delicate flavor and a dainty 
crispness never realized before. That new 
and wonderful process, known as “puffing,” 
thoroughly cooks the rice and expands each 
kernel to many times its normal size. 


Quaker Lice a 
(Puffed)> 


is the wholesome, healthful rice-grain transformed 
into the most dainty, delicious, appetizing cereal you 

: have ever tasted. Served with milk, 
cream and a little sugar, after being 
heated a minute in a hot oven, it is 
equally tempting to children and to 
grown-ups, and is as good for one as it is 
for the other. 

Quaker Rice has a charm of dainti- 
ness and deliciousness thatisonly equalled 
by its healthfulness and wholesomeness. 
The more you eat of it, the more you will 
want to eat, and no matter how much you 
eat, it will agree with you perfectly. 
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FORSHOTGUNS 


ANDRIFLES 








Quaker Rice makes many delight- 
ful confections, recipes for which 
will be found on each package. 
Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker 
Rice Brittle, etc., will give untold 
pleasure to the children, and 
can be easily and quickly made in 
your own home at trifling cost. 








Quaker Rice is sold by grocers every- 
where at 10 cents the package. 
Made by the Manufacturers of 

Quaker Oats. Address. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Copyright, 1996, by The American Cereal Co. 


—~ 
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365 Shaves stepping 








OULD you like a copy of the new catalogue 





A DAILY SHAVE FOR A YEAR : : 543 
of the Collier artist proofs, containing 160 
FOR LESS THAN 2 CTS. A WEEK : ss P : @ ; 8 

reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of the 

An actual fact proved by nearly ONE : j 
»  <£% y Nod) MILLION satisfied users ofthe | works of Charles Dana Gibson, Frederic 
\e i y iggy eyed Remington, A. B. Frost, Maxfield Par- 
« RUNNING % size of /f A great SAVER rish, Jessie Willcox Smith, Edward 
: KN GILLETTE and the i i- 

+ be \ _—— eee iia Penfield, “ many other leading Ameri 

WA | ER s | ie With each razor are 12 double- can artists ¢ 
ged pA P scety Se nr arts coca: ct gues aon The engravings in this catalogue are 
7 , oe son a trict Cg Mg eg made from the originals, which were 
The Four Feathers” %& Siver MMM bindesScuceac drawn exclusively for Collier’s. They 
ote . H * . . 
PICTURES IN COLOR . ae Dow, Handices po eae are exact reproductions in black and 
The Eruption of Vesuvius *© dealer won't supply you order direct, cea white, and show the entire collection 
ire in San Francisco ¥ | y PRICES: Trials silver-plated set WEEKLY . . 5 
“ : “ ith 12 blades, $53; Standard combi- of proofs, with sizes, prices, and de- 
The Débutante 5 > ev “oa eae nak an P . : »? : 
: Soap in triple silver-plated holders, scriptions. 





ty 
Howard Chandler Christy . 1 E wy $7.50. 10 double-edged blades, 50c. 


t d detail You can get an idea of the beauty and value of 
GOOD STORIES 6 $i) Ay ottusateaten sat ana deca et . 7 


this catalogue when you realize that it contains 57 





















































Gillette Sales Company jj ° : : 
i = New York ff ‘ Gibson Reproductions, 29 Remingtons, and 74 others 
a —160 in all. In addition it contains a ha! tone illus- 
0. tration of each artist, and a short sketch of his life. 
— We can not afford to send it free, but if you will 
cil send us five two-cent stamps to cover charges we 
er i ‘ will mail you a copy postpaid. Write your name 
¥ and address plainly on the order form, and send it 
rite A famous : 
Shs creepaaraeaceemmeaaa with the five stamps to 
h . . . 
wi unting subject Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Sen, 414 West 13th St., New York 
— By oe 
oung A. B. Frost ORDER FORM 
Pett .si‘(<“‘(‘“‘(<scll””d#d#*#* «CREE | fff cnn nnn 190 
Cat Frost’s drawings are truly P. F. COLLIER & SON 
agg This is espe- 414 West 13th St., New York City 
— Cially so in his portrayal of Sey . oe ee : ’ mae 
¥ our out-of-doors life. No Dear ce Enclosed ed ppt erence —_ to pay charges | 
a phase of the huntsman’s § on one copy of your new catalogue of artist proots. 
an ale life h i = 
Raises | lea oe teem aie, ati sh ira 1001 BY P. Fe COLLIER & SON ELE PRR i ROOD AC Et OE TR 
et “The Conciliator” is Frost’s ¥ d PRPRGAGRI cee mint) oe iain ee el ee 
+ best drawing and adorns the walls of every man’s den. Size 22x28 inches. ow ? ; 
— Price $1.00. Sent postpaid anywhere. Money. refunded if not satisfactory. eeu bs — 
66 Address Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 414 West 13th St., New York City. 
points 
icag?; 
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CAtldren every - 
twhere **‘twatch 


the clock’’ for 
time to eat 


WHEAT 


because they love tt so 


A dainty breakfast 


A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 





